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LETTERS OF THE COUNTESS OF ORRERY 
AND OTHERS, 1740-1746. 

In turning over some papers lately I put my 
hand on three letters, written before the middle of 
the last century, which seem extremely interesting. 
They were given to me many years ago by a lady, 
into whose possession they came through som: 
family connexion with the person to whom they 
were addressed. 


which contains the town of Clonakilty, as the name 
is now commonly written, a parish of which I was 
myself the incumbent for sixteen years, 
was the editor of Bp. Peter Browne’s Sermons in 
two volumes, published in 1749. They are very 


remarkable sermons, and were bequeathed by the | 


bishop to the Rev. Thomas Russell, who was con- 
nected with him by family ties, and was Archdeacon 


of Cork from 1725 to 1745. Dr. Maziere Brady, in | 
his Clerical and Parochial Records of Cork, Cloyne, | 


and Ross, states that these sermons were pub- 
lished by the archdeacon. 


the archdeacon, who had been deterred from print- 
ing by the booksellers having informed him that no 
books were so seldom called foras sermons. Bishop 


If.—The | 


Moustaches— | 
“ Let me light,” &c —Morris Dancers—Siege of (¢ hepstow— | 


This was the Rev. William Ellis, | 
who was from 1723 to 1764 incumbent of the parish | 


Mr. Ellis | 


s But Mr. Ellis states in | 
his preface that they were bequeathed to him by | 


| Browne, who had been Provost of Trinity College, 
| Dublin, was Bishop of Cork from 1710 to 1735, 
| having received that preferment in recognition of 
| his answer to Toland’s Christianity not Mysterious, 
which gave occasion to Toland to boast that he 
had made Browne a bishop. He is now remem- 
bered by the curious in book-lore for his tracts on 
the impropriety of drinking healths. But his sub- 
stantial fame rests on the answer to Toland just 
mentioned, followed by his Procedure, Extent, 
Limits of the Human Understanding, in which he 
| controverts some of Locke’s positions, and his 
Things Divine and Supernatural Conceived by 
Analogy with Things Natural and Human. A 
large part of this latter work was devoted to con- 
troverting a part of the Alciphion of Berkeley, who 
had, without naming Browne, controverted some 
of his opinions. These works of Browne have in 
recent years been brought into notice again by Sir 
William Hamilton and Dean Mansel. I have 
recently been shown by your well-known corre- 
spondent, Dr. CavuLFIELD, a beautiful MS. of the 
only part which has not perished of an unpub- 
lished work by the bishop on the Arian con- 
troversy, which, whatever its theological value 
may be, will, I hope, be published as a literary 
curiosity and a relic of a very able and learned man. 

The first of the following letters, the most interest- 
ing in a literary aspect, was addressed to Ellis by 
Margaret, Lady Orrery, the second wife of the Lord 
Orrery who was Swift’s friend and author of the 
well-known translation of Pliny’s Letters. Lady 
Orrery was daughter of the Earl of Caledon, which 
accounts for the letter being dated from “ this old 
house,” as she describes Caledon in the county of 
Tyrone, her father’s place. The letter consists of 
a half sheet of letter paper, the outer half being 
lost. It is yellow from age, and nearly cut through 
in the folds, the ink being much faded. The hand- 
writing is bold, but very beautiful and antique in 
the cut of the letters. The occasion was to acknow- 
ledge assistance which Ellis had given Lord Orrery 
in preparing his translation of Pliny’s Lpistles. I 
have not that work within reach, but a learned 
friend has overhauled it, and says he can find no 
recognition of Ellis’s services. Lady Orrery’s letter, 
however, will now render this piece of literary 
justice, if my friend has not overlooked any 
acknowledgment in the work itself. 

The second letter is from Archdeacon Russell, who 
was connected by family ties with Bishop Browne, 
| and was Archdeacon of Cork from 1725 to 1745, 
as also Vicar-General. The letter is without date, 
but as his successor was collated in April, 1745, 
and it indicates failing health, it was probably 
written not long before this date. The “ brother 
Carew” was Mark Carew, of Dean’s Rock in 
the county of Cork, who was married to Susanna 
Russell, the archdeacon’s sister. The appre- 
hension expressed about his death was not 


and 
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realized, for he appears again as living in the 
third letter, written in 1746. The medical treat- 
ment was expressively described, and seems to have 
been successful, and the “other tragical scene,” 
which the archdeacon was afraid to encounter, 
appears to have been enacted by himself. The 
“vile western road ” still exists, exceedingly hilly, 
but long superseded for general traffic by a very 
excellent road, level but somewhat longer. If I 
am right in identifying the colonel whose death 
was anticipated, that did not then take place. The 
expression, “unhappy man,” points to a circum- 
stance which disposes me to suppress the name 
in consideration for living persons. 

Russell Wood, the writer of the third letter, 
apparently connected with the archdeacon, was 
an attorney and notary public who held lucrative 
offices under the Corporation. The bishop he 
speaks of was Dr. Jemmet Browne, a relative of 
the former Bishop Browne. He was appointed in 
1745, and was subsequently Archbishop of Tuam. 
Between the two Brownes intervened Robert Clay- 
ton, who was translated to Clogher. He was the 
author of A Vindication of the Histories of the 
Old and New Testaments and the writer of the 
once famous Essay on Spirit, printed anony- 
mously, but without concealment of the author- 
ship. Of this work, Warburton, writing to Hurd, 
Nov. 18, 1751, thus speaks, “The Bishop of 
Clogher, or some such heathenish name, in Ire- 
land, has just published a book. It is made up 
of the rubbish of old Heresies ; of a much ranker 
cast than common Arianism. Jesus Christ is 
Michael ; and the Holy Ghost Gabriel, &c. This 
might be Heresy in an English Bishop ; but in an 
Irish, ’tis only a blunder.” The heresy, however, 
was not so much in identifying these names with 
the Divine Persons, but in the entire doctrine of 
the book, and it was not treated as a blunder in 
Treland. After some time ecclesiastical proceed- 
ings were set on foot, which occasioned Clayton 
so much anxiety that he took fever and died. 

We find in this letter Mark Carew still alive. 
His son, John Russell Carew, ordained in 1762, 
married a Mary Wood. We may fairly assume 
that this was the enamoured Molly of the letter, 
in which case Frank Townsend’s bagpipes appear 
to have been ineffectual. But from the manner 
in which she is spoken of, and the gentle hint 
from her mother to come home, we may gather 
she was a very young girl when the letter was 
written. This letter has aseal with arms—Argent, 
party per fess ; on chief three trefoils or flears de 
lys, two and one ; on buse a tree accrued. The 
crest is imperfect, but looks like a lizard. 

The letters which are subjoined have an amiable 
fragrance about them, and a delicate flavour of 
antiquity. I have no doubt they will be read 
with interest. 
them exactly. 


Be 
Caledon, October 11", 1740, 

Rev‘ Sir,—My Lord and I joyn in sincere condolence 
with you upon the loss of your Freind (sic). and certainly 
this single consideration is the greateet unhappiness 
which attends long life, that we must part with those 
who are the dearest to us in this World. 

The Gout has for these two days past visited my 
Lord’s right Elbow which hinders him from paying You 
his acknowledgements with his own hand for the great 
trouble you are at upon his account. and testifying 
the pleasure your high encouragement gives him in 
proceeding in the remaining Books of Pliny. He this 
day received from you the 16, 17, & 18 Epistles with the 
Notes. I believe his conversing so much with his Freind 
Pliny, in his Study may fairly be sxid to have a great 
share in the tedious confinement of one whole month to 
his Bed-Chamber, how much then must I be azitated 
between the strong desire of seeing him made immortal 
in the Learned World. and the dread of so close an 
attention upon his Studies prejudicing his Health but 
he promisses (sic), that he will Ride every day asson 
(sic) as he is able, and he is now gone to take the Air in 
the Coach for the second time. whilst I from this old 
House subscribe myself Sir 

Your most Assured Freind and Obedient Servant 
MARGARET ORRERY. 


IT. 
To the Rev? M" Ellis at Clonokilty. 
Dear Ellis—I came hither on Munday (s/c) in the 
Chariot, greatly fatigued & even stunned wt! want of 


sleep & y® sudden alarm occasioned by brother Carew’s 
apoplexy. God be thanked my sleep is returned to me 
& my appetite is better; but 1 am still under no small 
apprehension abt that poor man; f* they send me word 
that nothing certain can be pronounced abt a relapse till 
fryday (sic) is over. Shoud (sic) it return, beyond doubt 
it will destroy him—and she will immediately follow. 
Gods will be done! Had I continued with them it w 
have affected me too much ; but I shall wait here fora 
while f* fear of another tragical scene. On munday 
(if things go rightly) I shall sett out for Clonokilty, & 
will thank y" in person for y" most friendly Letter. 1 
admire that I continue so well—my sleep has recoverd 
me beyond all expectation. Jack Wilcocks I send before 
as a pledge. Pleurisies exceedingly common & dan- 
gerous. We suppose Col' —— to be dead e’re this. Un- 
happy man! I have sent y* chariot home & my chaise 
came yesterday Even* so that I shall travel light over y' 
vile western road. 

Most hearty service to good M" Ellis & honest Nancy. 
I receive a message from Corke every day. 

lam D* Ellis y™ most affect 
Tuo: RussEt, 
Bandon, Thursday, 


IIT. 

To the Rev* M* Will™ Ellis at Woodstone near Cloghni 
kilty via Bandon. 

Frank’ Mat: Deane. 

Corke May 12" 1746. 

Dear Sir,—First and foremost I beg that good M" 
Ellis will accept my hearty thanks for her kind present 
of potatoes, & in the next place, that you & she with 





Miss Ellis, Alley, Betty, Billy & my godson (that fine 
little fellow who promises as well as any Child can to 
make a good Boy) will permit me to assure you all, that 
my Wife joins with me in most hearty & cordial services 
to every one of you. And now Good Sir. give me leave 


I have endeavoured to represent | to tell you, that the suit between the B'p and me i 


happily ended, (I hope) to both our satisfactions—he 
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sent for me to the Chapter house yesterday sennight in 
the afternoon after service was over, & declared that he 
considered M* Weckes’s certificite to be equitable Evi- 
dence in my favour (tho perhaps it might not be legal) 
& that without advising with Counsel as he at first pro 
posed, he determined to drop all further proceedings, 
and wou’d give me no more trouble, and he declared him- 
self in so genteel a manner that 1 own he struck me with 
higher regards towards him, than I ever had before con- 
ceived—he preached yesterday at St Pauls, and waited 
on the Mayor to Church, & in the Council Chamber, fell 
into Chat with me ab‘ this same affair, & told me, that 


from comparing the Map. which I before mentioned to | 


you, with the certificate, he found the description of the 
Lands to tally in each, & that he was fully convinced 
that mine are not any part of the Mensal Lands—it gives 
me great pleasure to have this dispute so amicably & 
kindly adjusted, not that I had the least doubt of success 
in it, both in Law & Equity, but upon other accounts, as 
well for his Lord’ps sake as my own. And I look on you 
to be a happy instrument towards the accomodation (s/c) 
of it. 

I am hard at work on Mark Carew’s answer, & as soon 
as I have done it, will set about yours, which I think it 
most adviseable to draw separate from his, & if 1 can 
finish it by next thursday, | purpose to send it you by 
that nights post for your perusal. 

The B’p gaue an excellent charge at his visitation, & 
was strict in his Enquirys—it helu till near six in the 
Evening 

My Daughter Betty is I thank God recovering fast. 
We have got her to Woodville, which agrees greatly with 
her. She and her sister Nancy desire to be remembered 
toall with you. I suppose that between the ugreeable- 
ness of your good family & the inchantm™ of Frauk 
Townsends bagpipes (taking for granted that he carry'd 
‘em with him) Molly is so enamour’d that she will scarce 
think of a Town life for this week, but my wife thiuks 
that the next wi ill bring her h: me. 

Not a sylable (sic) of news stirring for some days past 
—if there h: di it shou'd be transmitted to you by 

Dear Sir Your most Sincerely affectionate 
RussELL Woop. 
J. Quarry, D.D. 


Donoughmore Rectory, co. Cork. 


ENGLISH ROMAN CATHOLIC MARTYRS, 
1535-1681, 
(Continued from p- 24.) 


* Catalogus Servorum Dei ex processu Ordinario 
Westmonasteriensi.” 


1588. 
l. Nicolaus Garlick 
- Robertus Ludlam . 
- - Sacerdotes. 
Ricardus Sympson . 
Gulielmus Dean 
5. Henricus Weble, Laicus. 


. Gulielmus Gunter, Sacerdos, 
. Robertus Morton, Sacerdos. 
. Hugo More, Laicus. 

Thomas Holford, Sacerdos. 
. Jacobus Claxton, Sacerdos, 
. Thomas Felton, Ordinis Minorum. 
2. Ricardus Leigh, Sacerdos. 
3. Eduardus Shelley 
4. Ricardus Martin 
Ricardus Flower 
Joannes Roch 
Margarita Ward, Laica. 


Laici. 
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186. 


187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 


191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 


196. 
197. 
198. 
199, 
260. 
201. 


8. Gulielmus Way, 
. Robertus Wilcox 


. Joannes Robinson, 
. Gulielmus Hartley 
. Joannes Weldon, Sacerdos, 
. Robertus Sutton, 


. Robertus Dalby 
5. Georgius Nicols 

; 
. Humphredus Prichard 4 


50. Robertus Hardesty, 


. Robertus Thorp 


. Momfordus Scott } 
. Georgius Beesley § 
. Rogerius Dicconson, Sacerdos, 
. Rodulphus Milner, Laicus. 


Sacerdos, 


Edwardus Campion 


. Christophorus Buxton 
. Robertus Wildmerpool, Laicus. 
. Rodulphus Crochet } 


. s te 
Eduardus James j acerdotes. 


Sacerdos. 
Sacerdos. 


Laicus. 
Ricardus Williams, Sacerdos. 
Joannes Hewitt, Sacerdos 
Eduardus Burden, Sacerdos. 


. Gulielmus Lampley, Sacerdos. 


1589. 
Joannes Amias 
> Sacerdotes, 
ticardus Yaxley 
Thomas Belson es 
Laici. 
Gulielmus Spenser, Sucerdos. 
Laicus. 
1590. 
Sacerdos 
Laicus. 
Laicus. 


Christophorus Bales, 
Nicolaus Horner, 
Alexander Blake, 
Milo Gerard ; 
Franciscus Dicconson 4{ 
Eduardus Jones, Sacerdos. 
Antonius Middieton, Sacerdos, 
Edmundus Duke, Sacerdos. 


39. Ricardus Hill 


Joannes Hog Sacerdotes. 


. Ricardus Hi vlliday 5 


> 1. 


Thomas Watkinson Laici., 


Sacerdotes, 


Gulielmus Pike, Laicus. 
Laurentius Humphrey, Laicus. 
Edmundus Genings, Sacerdos. 
Swithunus Wells, Laicus. 
Eustachius White ) 

C Sace " 
Polidorus Plasden 4 Sacerdoter. 


Brianus Lacy ? 
Joannes Mason > Laici 
Sydneius Hodgson 

1592. 


Gulielmus Patenson, Sacerdos. 
Thomas Pormort, Sacerdos, 
Robertus Ashton, Laicus. 
Thomas Metham, Societatis Jesu. 
1593. 
Eduardus Waterson, Sacerdos. 
Jacobus Bird, Laicus. 
Antonius Page, Sacerdos. 
Josephus Lampton, Sacerdos. 
Gulielmus Davies, Sacerdos. 
1594. 
Joannes Speed, Laicus. 
Gulielmus Harrington, Sacerdos. 
Joannes Cornelius, Societatis Jesu. 
Thomas Bosgrave v 
Joannes Carey Laici. 
Patritius Salmon sj 


- Sacerdotes. 


Sacerdotes.- 
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202. Joannes Jost, Sacerdos, 1752. An edition without Place or name few varia. 
~93. Joannes Ingram, Sacerdos, tions froy 1743, 
2 Ge enstes Swallow. Hl, Laic us 759. Ditto, 
205. Eduardus Usbaldeston, Suc erdos, 155. An editi n without place or I Mos pro- 
595. | bably edited by Bishop Gerrard, 
=06. Robertue Southwell, Societatis J 2. 1762, Reprint at Edinburgh for Reid, b «seller, 
207. Alexander Rawlins, Sacerdo. Leith. — : ‘ 
208, Her ricus W tlpole, Societatis Jesu, 176 f, Reprint without place or name : 
209. Jacobus Atkinson, Laicus 1764, Edinburgh, printed for Drumm nd, at Ossian’s 
210. Gulielmus Fri eman, Sacerios, Head. Edit d by Bishop Falcon os 4) ro} 
211, Philippus, Comes de Arundel, Fhe Leith, Printed and sold My Alex. R vertson, 
cae Edited by Bishop Forhes 
_ ; —_ 1596 1767. Edinburgh, Robertson, 
212. Georgius Errington ) 1771 Aberdeen, Chalmers, 
“13. Gulielmus Knight > Late 1774, Edinburgh, Robertson, 
<I 1. Gulielmus Gibson j on 1780, Aberdeen, Chalmers, 
“15. Henricus Abbot 178], Edinburgh, 
597 1792. orsley’s collati m, 
216. Gulielmus Andleby, Sacerdoz 1795 or 17967 Aberdeen, 
217. Thomas Warcop ©’ ) 1796. Edinburgh, Moir, 12mo, Edited by Bishop 
218. Eduardus Fulthorp 4 Laici, Drummond. With vari ttions and } rivate devotions, 
’ 1s 1800, 180], 1806, 1809, 1814. 1842. Editi 8 With text 
; ~ chat of 1796. 189) has a note on « Spiritual Body.” 
* Joannes Britt n. Laicus, 1800, Aberdeen, Printed by J. Chalmers & Co, for 
ot, j oan — Suc — ; G. Tronside Svo. Edited by Skinner (Bishop or Dean 
<t. luly 2 hien Pe te 1804. Aberdeen, Printed and sold by John Burnett, 
S Chee’ Buckley, Franciscan 1804. Edinburgh, 
- Christophorus R rbingon, Suce rdos, 1807. Dean Skinner’s large edition, I 
» Ric ardus Horner, Sacerjos 1811, 1819, 1815, 1818, 1819, 1894. 1826, 1827, 1824, in 
599 1835, 539, 18 843 &4 1847, 185] 5 856 
orn \ : ™ 1599. . Edit: . a Ne me . : ; sb44, we a8 ‘, : = I 
225. Matthias Harrison, Sacerdos, “ditions which appear to be reprints of that of 1300, h: 
226. Joannes Lion, Laicus, Aberdeen. . 
227, Jacobus Dowdal], Laicus, 1838, Elgin, Brander, With 5 me slight variations he 
1600 and morning and evening hymns, ? 1s 
993 Christo, heres Wharton, Sacerdos, 1844, E iinburgh, R. Grant & Son, |] rinted by Neill, an 
o- 4 os iSd4, Edinburgh. R. Grant & Son. According to 
2%, Joannes Rigby, Laic us, “oe wen for 
30. Thomas Sprott ‘0, for use in St Columba 8, : I 
— Sheena Hur t 1844, London, Burns. \ ith musical notes, wh 
~~ foma — > Sacerdotes, 1847, Edinburgh, R, Lendrum «Co. 12mo, giv 
%2. Robertus Nutter > - ~ “ages e 
— 2 ag ) 1847, In Bishop Forbes's Compa % to the Altar Ing 
3. Eduardus Thwing which has been frequently ren:: od " S 
04 "homas Palasor, Sacerdos Ch Das bee requen 'Y reprinted. tore 
£35. Jeanne Norton ) 1849, In the Prayer Book, commonly known as the 
236. Joannes Talbot ¢ Laici, “ Bishop Patrick Torry’s Prayer Book. As this book hag whic 
oo" bP = become very scarce, some dex ription of i€ may not be ; 
237, Eleanora Hunt, Laic a, on?" . . “ 
a a Fg nl amiss. The title ig :—The Book of | ¢ mmon Prayer, | a 
i “VERARD *REEN, I'S. A, and administration of | the Sacraments, | and other | artic 
Reform Club. . ; . Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, | Ace ding to the artic! 
(To be continued.) Use of | the Church of Scotland ; | together with | the new! 
= ata Psalter or Psalms of David, | Pointed as they are to be the J 
7 ' sung or said jin Churches - | and | the Form and M inner eo 
Tre Scortisn Communion Orricr —The fol- of making, ordaining, | and consecrating of Bishops, a 
lowing list of the various editions of this liturgy Priests, and Deacons, | Edinburgh : | R. Lendrum & Co., tain s 
has been compiled from a MS. by a Priest of the | Hanover Street. | mpccoxiix “| 12mo. On the verso quenes 
Scottish Church, now deceased, and my Own notes, | of the second leaf Bishop Torry <ertilies that he has altere, 
made over a ¢ mace of eight ves. of eeains which | ®*#™ined the book and found it in strict conformity line) 
: 2 een om years, “opies which with the usage of the Church of Scotland, and recom- “an 
I have picked UP oF seen. It is unnecessary to mends it to the clergy of his own diocese (St, Andrew’s, Tr 
Zive the title in full; in the Majority of cases it Dunkeld, and Dunblane). couere 
is “The Communion Office for the Use of the 1853, Edinburgh, R. Lendrum & Co., 4to and 12mo. It tur 
Church of Scotland, as far *S concerneth the| 1861. The Order of the Divine Liturgy, accord ng to corgne 
Ministration of that Holy Sacrament,” w- oot 4 the Church of Scotland... ‘london, W. B. Hazlit 
‘ ainter, 16mo, ore 
_ 1724, Published by Ruddiman 12mo. (with altera- 1862. Aberdeen, d4to. and 8yo, Edited by the Rey. = 208 
tions from the Prayer Book of 1637 by Bishop Gadderer), | P. G. Lee, ., Mr. 
735. No Place or printer's name, 1863. Aberdeen, John Wilson, Syo. It occy 
1743. “The Communion Office for the Use of the 1866, Aberdeen, John Wilson. Text of 1792, edited from ; 
Church of Scotland, as far 48 Concerneth the Ministra- by the Rey. Dr. Pratt, verb # 
tion of that Holy Sacrament, Authorized by King 1866. In Prayer B ok issued by acommittee of clergy, of enn} 
Charles J., 1636. All the parts of this Office are ranked | This was merely the Book of Common Prayer with a + 
in their natural order, Printed in the year of our Lord | title page similar to Bie} op Torry’s, the Scottish ¢ m- 77 
1743.” ; "8 is the first Standard edition, It was “re. munion Office being }, und iu after the English Office 
commended ’ by the | ishope, Aberdean, 4, Brown & Co, 
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1872. Reprint of 1866, but without Aberdeen title- 


page. The rubric at the end regarding reservation was | (Bancroft. Surv: y of P: 


altered at the request of Bishop Forbes from “ according 
to the univers sal custom” to “according to an ancient 
custom 

1878. Aberdeen, D. Wyllie & Son, n. d. 4to, 
S81. Glasgow. Reprint from the book of 1637.* 


The following editions either have no date or I 
have not yet ascertained it. 

The Scottish Communion Office from the Scottish 
Liturgy of 1637. Printed for RK. Graut & Son, Edin- 
burgh. 12mo, n. d. 

The Scottish Liturgy, with Devotions for the Celebrant. 
Printed by King & Co., Aberdeen. 4to. n. d. 

Folio, black letter edition, Pickering, London, 

An edition, 12mo., with variations, edited by the Rev. 
George Hay Forbes. 

I shall be glad if any readers of “N. & Q.” will 
add to the above, or supply further particulars 
regarding some of the editions. 

J. ¥. 


Aberdeen. 


EpMonp. 
64, Bonaccord Street, 


TorKEN.—This curious word is noticed in 
Davies’s Supplementary Glossary, where the mean- 
ing of furbish is assigned to it, copied from the 
Index to the Parker Society's Publications. But I 
have found other instances of it, and have no 
hesitation in saying that this assigned sense of it 
is the wrong one. The right sense is “to turn 
and twist about,” and it is merely a frequentative 
form of the O.F. torquer, to twist (Cotgrave), 
which is obviously the Latin torquere. Roquefort 
gives O.F. torcenouse, violent ; torcenus, a torment- 
ing tyrant ; torconnere, extortionate ; torquelon, a 
torch; all from the same source. I first quote 
the instance cited by Davies, and then two more 
which I have found in Gascoigne :— 

“His majesty calleth for subscription unto 
articles of religion; but they are not either 
articles of his own lately devised, or the old 
newly turkened”; 7.¢., twisted about (Rogers, On 
the Thirty-nine Articles, p. 24). 

“And for the rest, you shall find it [a cer- 
tain story] now in this second imprinting so tur- 
quened and turned”; i.¢., so twisted about and 
altered (Gascoigne’s Works, ed. Hazlitt, i. 5, last 
line). 

“This poeticall license is a shrewde fellow, and 
couereth many faults in a verse......: and,toconclude, 
it turkeneth [alters] all thing at pleasure” (Gas- 
coigne, Extracts from, ed. Arber, p. 37). Mr. 
Hazlitt calmly alters turkeneth to turneth (Works, 
i, 505) without a word of comment. 

Mr. Davies notes that turkis also occurs. And 
it occurs precisely in the same sense. It is formed 
from an O.F. pres. part. torquiss-ant, from the 
verb torquir, by-form of torquer. Such chi anges 
of ¢ conjug: ition are common in French. 

“Yet he taketh the same sentence out of Esay, 


[* > Reviewed i in “N, & Q.,” 6 8, iv. 480. ] 
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’ ¢.¢., altered or turned about 
etended Holy Discipline, 


somewhat turlised 


1593, p. 6). Water W. SKEarT. 
Cambridge. 
Stavonic Mytnonocy (ante, p. 144).—Any 


one who is interested in the obscure subject of 
Slavonic mythology, and is not alarmed by the 
list of forty-eight “Slavonic Pagan Deities” trans- 
lated from the Polish of Prof. Bandtkic’ by Mr. 
Lacu-Szyrma, may be recommended to read a 
short sketch lately reprinted by the accomplished 
Slavist, M. Louis Leger, from the Revue de l’ His- 
toire des Religions, under the title of “ Esquisse 
Sommaire de la Mythologie Slave” (Paris, 
Leroux). It clearly proves two facts: First, that 
very little is known with certainty about Slavonic 
mythology. Secondly, that much of the evidence 
generally relied upon by writers on the subject is 
at least suspicious, and that some of it is un- 
doubtedly false. Whoever undertakes to tread 
this field must take heed unto his steps. What 
with Mecklenberg forgeries, and Czekh falsifica- 
tions, and Bulgarian mystifications, a heedless 
explorer may easily be led astray. 
W. R. S. 
Mr. W. S. Lacn-Szyrma, in his interesting 
notes on this subject, having queried the names 
and meaning of several Slavonic deities, permit 
me to offer a few illustrations, taken from Kays- 
sarow’s Slavonic Mythology (in German, 12mo., 
Gottingen, 1804), which may help to clear up 
some doubtful points. (1.) Kikimora is iden- 
tified with the Greek Morpheus, looked upon, 
however, as a fearful phantom or spectre. (2.) 
Kupalo was the god of fruits and of the harvest 
in general, to whom they offered sacrifices at 
midsummer on June 24, (3.) The comparison 
of Liada with Mars is considered untenable, 
not being confirmed by any ancient authority. 
Lastly, the two most ancient Slavonic deities, 
according to Kayssarow, were Bielbog (7.¢., white 
god) and Cernogod (pron. Chernogod, %.¢., black 


5 


god), the good and the evil spirit, or the Slavonic 


+ a4 


RALsTon. 


Ormuzd and Ahriman. H. Kress, 
Oxford, 
1 Cor. 11. 13.—Prof. Kennedy’s gloss upon the 


passage in this verse TVEVMATLKA TVEV{LATLKOLS 
ovyKkpivovres—is, “explaining spiritual things to 
spiritual men,” in which he clearly follows the 
leading of Theophylact (although, no doubt, un- 
consciously, for no one would even suspect such a 
person of committing a wilful plagiarism), who 
says : ay Opa ows Ta TVEVPAT UKE 
ovyKpivov TES Kat a ong Tes” ogres yap provot 
Svvavrac ywpety TavT Hammond’s rendering 
is, “ accommodating spirits al words to spiritual 
Whitby, criticizing Le Clerc’s exegesis, 

translation, quite in accord with 


ave pariKois 
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that of Prof. Kennedy, writes : 
limit what is spoken to the spiritual man, since 
the Apostles spoke as well to the unbe lie ving Jew 
and Gentile as to the spiritual man?” Alford 
whom the professor neniiens with respect, says : 
“The masculine rendering of rvevpartixois is 
clearly wrong, the two subjects of the sentence 
being the things revealed (&) and the words used 
in speaking them; to which two the two adjj. 
must naturally refer, dvOpor os being a new element 
introduced in the next verse.” Wesley (Explanatory 
Notes), to my view the best rendering of all, gives: 
“ Explaining spiritual things by spiritual words” 
—in strict accordance with what had been just 
said—“ which things we also speak, not in the 
words which man’s wisdom teac heth, but which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth, ovx« €v bu AKTOLS dvOpo- 

Tv ns gwodas A067 ols, ar A’ v oto QGKTOLS Ive’ - 
pares [ay tov yg 

I have ‘already made allusion to Wesley’s Notes, 
and, having collated a good part of his renderings 
of the original text with those of the Authorized 
and Revised Versions, should have been glad to 
have placed the results, had they been ae 
suitable, in the hands of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
I quite believe, however, that the Editor has 
exercised a wise discretion in judging them not to 
be so. He will permit me, however, I hope, to 
say that, should I find it feasible to put them 
forth in another form, I feel pretty sure that not a 
few will be struck no less forcibly than I have 
been with the remarkable fact that one man, and 
a man so fully occupied in other ways as Wesley 
was, should bave done almost as much in the work 
of revision, and quite as well, as has been done by 
the whole company of scholars over a period of 
something like a decade of years. 


Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Tue Bietiocrapny or Sir Fraxcis Draxkr.— 
I have been asked several times about the life of 
Drake, and the authentic records of his history. 
Let me suggest the following as, so far as I know, 
including the more important of the works on 
this eminent seaman :— 

1. Expeditio Francisci Dracke equitis angli in Indias 
Occidentules, anno 1585: Leyden, 1588. 

True and Perfect News of the Valiant Knight 

Sir Fr. Drake. 1587. 

3. Sir F. Drake: 
1596. 

4. Le Brye ; Collection des Grands Voyages. 1599. 

5. Voyage of Drake into the South Sea. 1600. 

6. Le Voyage de I'Illustre Seigneur et Chevalier Sir 
F. Drake. 1613 (Louvencourt). 

7. The World Encompassed by Sir F. Drake. 1626, 

8. Sir Francis Drake revived. 16/3. 

9. Life and Dangerous Voyages of Sir F. Drake. 

10. Prinee’s Werthies of Devon. 

11, Purchas’s Pilgrims. 

12. Lediard’s Naval History. 

13, Cieza’s Cronica del Peru. 

14. Stowe’s Annals. 


his Honorable Life. Fitzgeffrey, 


“Why doth he | 


15. Life and Death of Sir F. Drake. By Clarke. 167), 
16. The English Hero, or Sir F. Drake. 1687 

17. Leben des englischen Helder und Ritter F, 
Leipzig, 1720. 

. The femous Voyage of Sir F. Drake. 1741. 

19. Life of Sir F. Drake. By Samuel Johnson. 

20. Drakes Leben. Halle, 1815 

21. Life of Sir F. Drake. 1520. 

22. Life, Voyages, and Exploits of Sir F. Drake. By 
Barrow, 1854. 

To these (most of which I have derived from a 
French source. 7.¢, M. Chanter) I would add 
Froude’s and Ranke’s LJistory ef England, and 
Camden on Queen Elizabeth. The literature on 
Drake is tolerably voluminous, and in most of the 
languages of Europe there has been some book 
published about him. W. 8. Lacu-Szyrma, 


“ AriTHMOLOGY.”—Arithmology appears to be 
such an uncommon word that I trust you will be 
able to find a corner for it in“ N. & Q.” Iam 
unable to find it in the various ancient and 
modern dictionaries which I have searched, I 
have, bound up with a copy of Thomas Phaer’s 
metrical translation of the Eneid (1573), part of 
another book, without title-page or date, headed 
Pilgrimage of Princes, one chapter of which is 
devoted to “certen ethical Arithmologies drawne 
out of devine and prophane auctorities.” The 
following is a specimen : 

“These five things are rare seene: A faire young 
woman without lovers, a young man witheut mirth, an 
olde usurer without money, a great Faer without 
theeves, and a fat Barne without mise.” 

C. L. Privce. 

For “The Pilgrimage of Princes,” see “N. & Q.,” 
5th S, v. 88, 194, 277, 434. 


JAPANESE Proverss.—A_ small collection of 
——— proverbs will be found in Prof. Dixon’s 

Land of the Morning, pp. 499-501. The selection 
is made “partly from a paper in the Chrysan- 
themum, by the Rev. M. C. Harris, partly from Sir 
E. J. Reed’s work on Japan, and partly from 
information kindly given me by a Japanese 
friend.” Prof. Dixon, unfortunately, does not 
specially distinguish those received directly by 
himself. At p. 225 it will be found that a ‘large 
sound bush at a shop door denotes the sale within 
of sake, W. G. Brack. 


“Boii’s Mirx.”—The following extract — a 
lecture delivered in New York “by Mr. James 
Redpath, on the 6th of May last, may introduce a 
West of Ireland phrase to “N. & Q.” I clip it 
from a stray page of the Irish World of about 
that date :— 

“There was a woman clad in the most unwomanly 
rags. She was sitting at a cradle in which was a baby. 
Just near the cradle was an iron pot that was full of 
some white substance that looked like milk. I asked her 
what was in it, and she said, ‘Bull's milk.’ ‘ Bull's 
milk,’ I exclaimed, turning to Father O'Malley for an 
| explanation. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘that s ba‘tbe~ ell it, 
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It is meal mixed with water and allowed to ferment, 
and they use it for “kitchen” with the potatoes.’ I 
asked to taste the ‘bull’s milk’; and when I did, I used 
an emphatic expression that Father O'Malley said was 
not in the doctrines of the Church.” 
James BrITTeEN, 
Isleworth. 


Tur Penny Post, temp. Jac. II1.—I possess a 
curious collection of MS. letters written by an Irish 
priest, apparently a Jesuit, to James II., informing 
him of the state of Ireland. In one of these letters 
there occurs an early illustration of this phrase, 
now so familiar to our ears. I send the heading 
of the letter and the context. They are all 
evidently private copies, preserved by the writer 
of this correspondence for his own use :— 

The Copy of a Letter sent to the King 30 Jan. 85, upon 
his conferring the Title of Countess upon Mrs. ‘ ‘Adley. 

S'.—There has bin always an extraordinary home 

of talking freely allowed to persons in Maskerade and I 
fancy a peny post letter man is a kind of Maskerader 
and may be aptly liken’d when he writes sincerely to 
his king to a faythful spie abroad that makes it his work 
to discover the motions of the enemie. Xc. 
I may add that in the rest of this highly interest- 
iag letter the worthy writer clearly shows James 
that he had no possible objection to his majesty’s 
private relations with Mrs. “Adley,” but was 
utterly shocked at his conferring the title of 
countess upon a Protestant mistress. 


W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.1., M.R.LA. 


Tue Cnoannet Tonnet.—More pertinent still 
than the quotation from the Vicar of Wakefield, 
ante, p. 146, is one pointed out by the St. James’s 
Gazette, February 24, where, quoting from the 
“Babbles of 1825 ,»” printed in John Bull in 
1825, the writer gives Theodore Hook’s lines as 
under, which I think you may like to embalm in 
“N. & QQ’ :— 

“A tunnel underneath the sea from Calais straight to 
Dover, sir, 
That qualmish folks may cross by land from shore 
to shore, 
With sluices made to drown the French if e’er they 
would come over, sir, 
Has long been talked of, ‘till at length ‘tis thought a 
monstrous bore.” 
G. B. 


Upton, Slough. 


Barry Cornwati.—My old friend the late 
Mr. Procter, the poet, told me that the name 
Barry Cornwall was made out of the letters of his 
real name, Bryan Waller Procter. 

Henry G, ATKINSON. 

4, Quai de la Douane, Boulogne-sur- Mer. 

[Anagrams were once very common, They are still 
frequently used by guessers of double acrostics for noms 
de guerre. | 


“Want ways.”—In Essex cross roads are 
called “ want” (or rather “ four-wornt ”) ways, and 
in Kent “ went” ways. It might be worth while 





to note, if readers would kindly supply the in- 
formation, such other forms of “ wind” or “ wend” 
as may be in like use in other parts of the country. 
Henry ATTWELL. 
Lausanne, 
[See ‘‘ Four went ways,” “ 
138, 336.] 


N.& Q.,” 5S, xii. 74, 118, 


Toe New Evcuisn Dictionary oF THE 
PuiLoLocicaL Society.— Quotations (with exact 
reference) wanted (2: send to the editor, Dr. 
Murray, Mill Hill, N.W. A. Instances of any 
date of anachronical, anachronist, anaclastic, ana- 
cock, anacoluthic, anacrotic, anadicrotic, anadrom, 
anzesthesiant, anzsthesimeter, anagennesis, ana- 
graph, analepsy, analogousness, anamnestic, ana- 
morphose, anandrious, anandrous, anangular, anan- 
therate, anantherous, ananthous, ananym, ana- 
plastic, anastomosant, anatocism, anatropal, an- 
berry. B. Quotations before the date annexed 
for anacharis, 1855 (appeared i in England c. 1842), 
anachronic, 1807; anachronism, 1650; ana- 
chronize, 1870; anachronous, 1866; anaconda, 
1826; anemic, 1845; anesthetic, 1845; ana- 
gogue, 1851; analogist, 1836; analogue, 1816; 
analphabetic, -al, 1876; analyst, 1656; analytic, 
1620; anamorphous, 1833 ; anapaganized, 1831; 
anapnograph, 1870; anaptotic, 1861; anarchal, 
1846 ; anarchial, 1851; anarchic, 1790 ; anarchic- 
ally, 1872; anarthrous, 1879; anastatic, 1865 ; 
anastomose, 1697; anathema, 1581; anatomy, 
1541; anatopism, 1812. C. Quotations after the 
date annexed for anacephalize, 1701; anachronic, 
1820 ; anagnost, 1708 ; anagraphy, 1606 ; analyse, 
sb., 1750; anarchism, 1700; anatical, 1671; ana- 
tomization, 1700; anatreptic, 1660; anaxiom, 
1660 ; ancell (?.a steel yard), 1749. 


Gueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Aw Otp Hovse 1n Leapennact Srreet.—In 
an old magazine (1801) I find an ode to the inha- 
bitant of a well-known dirty shop in Leadenhall 
Street, with an engraving of said shop. The open- 
ing lines run thus :— 

“ Who but has seen (if he can see at all) 

"Twixt Aldgate’s well-known pump and Leadenhall 

A curious hardware shop, in general full 

Of wares from Birmingham and Pontipool ? 

Begrim'd with dirt, behold its ample front 

With thirty years’ collected filth upon’t,”’ &c. 

In a foot-note the reader is informed that the pro- 
prietor is Nathaniel Bentley, son of one of that 
name, who died about 1770, and that he is “one 
of the most eccentric characters this day living.” 
It appears his father kept his carriage and lived in 
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good style, and did not neglect his son’s education, 
as we are informed he speaks “ not only French, 
but Italian fluently.” Prior to his father’s death 
it would appear he was quite a man of fashion, 
and that “his manners bespeak a gentleman.” 
Mr. Bentley, it is stated, had not had “a female 
servant for more than twenty years.” And among 
other particulars given it is mentioned that when 
any of his windows were broken they were never 
mended ; that on a gentleman asking him why 
he did not improve his personal appearance, Xc., 
he said it was of no use, “If I wash my hands 
to-day they will be dirty again to-morrow,” &c. 
What were the particular wares got from Ponti- 
pool? Does any reader remember “the dirty 
warehouse”? Are there any known descendants 
of Mr. Bentley living ? 
Atrrep Cas, Jonas. 
Swansea. 


Kine Caarves’s Vision.—In John Inglesant 
there is a notice of an apparition seen by King 
Charles, and of the attendant circumstances. 
What is the authority for such an appearance of 
Strafford to King Charles; and what also for 
its concurrent appearance to some one else, inde- 
pendently of information from the king ? 

Ep. MarsHaLt. 


Tne Prison or “ Perernouse.”—I find in 
one of the Calendars of State Papers that in 1648 
Capt. John Randolph, having joined in the Earl 
of Holland's “rebellion,” was, on being taken 
prisoner, “sentenced by Parliament to be im- 
prisoned in ‘Peterhouse’ and put in irons,” and 
that on his making his escape and being re-cap- 
tured, the order was repeated in more severe 
terms. Where was the prison of Peterhouse ? 

Epmunp Ranpotpn. 

Ryde. 


Nicnotavus pe Uppa, 61Ta Ricnarp I.—He is 
mentioned in Placita in Domo Capitulari West- 
monasteriense, Is anything known about him, 
his ancestors, or his descendants? It is probable 
that the surname of Duppa is derived from de 
Uppa. Hvuserr Sairtu. 


Owen Rowe, tne Reetcipe.—Did he marry 
a daughter of Thos. Scot, the regicide ! 

Tse Famities or Battarp AND Herrine.— 
Where can [ get any information respecting these 
families, especially as regards their intermarriages 
with the Beckford and Scot families? 

CoNSTANCE 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


RUSSELL. 


Portar Trees.—In North Wiltshire I have 
neard it stated that poplar trees act as lightning 
conductors. Is this owing to the shape and height 
to which the poplar grows, or is it an inherent 


making it into a pollard, destroy its efficacy; or is 
the supposition only “ folk-lore ” ? 
Home Farm. 


Biscoz Famity.—A small quarto MS. in the 
handwriting of Joseph Seymour Biscoe was sold 
about three years ago by Mr. James Wilson, of 
Bull Street, Birmingham, bookseller. Can any of 
your readers tell me where this MS. now is? 

R. Davison. 

84, Norwich Street, Cambridge. 


James CuarenceE Mancan.—Was there ever 
published an English edition of this poet’s works? 
[ should be glad to be referred to any work con- 
taining further particulars than those published in 
the February issue of Tinsleys’ Magazine. 


T. J. Hayes. 


“ Rovens.”—When was this word first applied 
to the low and dangerous class? 
Wma. Free ove. 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


Crovucnmas=Caristmas.—So we find it in 
Halliwell’s Dict., where Tusser is given as the 
authority. On consulting the glossary to Tusser’s 
Five Hundred Points (edition 1878, E.D.S.), I find 
that “ crowchmas” occurs at 50:36, with the side- 
note, “Saint Helen’s daie.” The feast referred to 
is, of course, May 3, the Invention of the Holy 
Cross. In Palsgrave, p. 804, there occurs “ At 
Crowchmesse, a la saincte Croyx” (see also p. 811). 

A. L, MayuHew. 

Oxford. 


“Tae Lity or St. Leonarps.”—I should be 
very much obliged to any one who would give me 
the names of the writer and composer of this song, 
and, if not too long, a copy of the words. It was 
published in London about thirty years ago. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatu, M.A. 

Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


A Coat or Arms.—Can any one name the 
owner of the following coat of arms? I must 
premise that it is on a small old-fashioned seal 
(of, I should think, the early part of this century), 
and there are no tinctures. On a chevron 
between three leopards’ heads, three pheons. It 
came into my possession through the Wilson 
‘family of Kendal, but I cannot trace any con- 
nexion., JoserH BRaiTHwaAIrte. 

[If the blazon has been rightly deciphered, the coat 
does not occur in Papworth’s Ordinary, s.v. “ Chevron, 
and we do not find it s.v. “ Wilson” in Burke’s Armory.) 


Tae tate T. Purtann, Pu.D., M.A., &.— 
Can any of your readers furnish me with some 
| particulars regarding his life? He was a great 
literary collector and antiquary, and numbered 
}among his many friends the late W. Upcott, 





quality in the tree itself; and does topping, or | J. J. Fillinham, Thomas Wright, Roach Smith, 
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and Mr. Fairholt. What has become of his 
library and collections relating to places of amuse- 
ment, &c.; particularly the recollections of Vaux- 
hall Gardens from 1814 to its close in 1859, which 
he wrote ? J. R. D. 


**Rucien ” Marriaces.—The late Dr. Doran, 
in his recently published work In and about 
Drury Lane, says :— 

“A couple of centuries ago an Act of Parliament 
visited clandestine marriages (that is, without banns) 
with heavy penalties and imprisonment, but it did not 
invalidate the marriage itself. The Rutherglen Justices 
broke the law, while professing to maintain it, made 
money thereby, and gave special delight to the lasses. 
For example, a lad and lass wish to be quietly married ; 
they got a friend to denounce them to a ‘ Ruglen 
Magistrate’ for having broken the law. The offenders 
were summoned before him; they of course acknow- 
ledged, in the presence of the Court, that they were man 
and wife, which acknowledgment made them so legally. 
They were fined 5s.. and were given a copy of the sen- 
tence, which they signed, and this was universally taken 
as a legal certificate to the union. Other magistrates 
followed this lucrative business, When they told the 
young offenders that as to the statute penalty of three 
months’ imprisonment the Court would take time to 
consider, the lad, lass, Court, and assistants all laughed 
aloud, and the Kuglen marriage was a legal one.” 

What other magistrates adopted this method of 
increasing the fees of the court; and did the 
practice become common ?/ 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, N. 

“Tae Precerts or Cato,” 1560.— 

“The Precepts of Cato; or, the Wise and Prudent 
Sayings of the Seven Wise Men. With annotations by 
D. Erasmus, of Rotterdam. Printed by Th. Tysdale 
in 1560.” 

Last Easter I was given, as apparently worthless, 
a small black-letter book, 4 in. by 2in., which on 
investigation was discovered to bé a copy of the 
above. The title-page is unfortunately missing. 
The signature goes through the alphabet to aa. 
There is a tradition in the family that it belonged 
to Sir J. Cheke. I should be glad of any in- 
formation as to its value. S. G. Weston. 

The Green Hall, Stafford. 


“ Cock-a-Donpy.”—A hill near Sandhurst has 
this name from far-off days. Will any reader of 
“N. & Q.” help me to find the meaning of it? 
At its base runs a dry ditch (called Hart’s Leap) 
which is the boundary line of the old Windsor 
Chase. In Peveril of the Peak a place is called 
“Dobby’s Walk,” and a note says “ Dobby is an 
old English name for goblin.” W. F. Hopson. 


Farner Lono’s “ Anyssinta.”—Can any reader 
of “N. & Q.” give me authentic evidence of 
the existence or non-existence of a Portuguese 
edition of Father Jerome Lobo’s History of 
Abyssinia, published during or soon after Lobo’s 
lifetime ? J. 5S. K. 





AvutHors or Booxs Wantep.— 

The Living and the Dead. By a Country Curate. 
Second Edition. London, Henry Colburn, New Bur- 
lington Street, 1828.—I shall be glad to know the name 
of the author, and when the first edition was published. 

CPL, 

AvutHors oF Qvorations Wantep.— 

“Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound,” &c. 
This line and three others, quoted from memory by Dr, 
Jobnson as composed “by one Giffard, a clergyman,” 
could not be traced by Boswell, nor by his annotator 
Malone. Bohn, in his Dictionary of Quotations from the 
English Poets, assigns them to a poem by Gifford, 
entitled Contemplation. When and where was this pub- 
lished? J AYDEE. 


Replies. 


“SIR JOHN CHIVERTON.” 
(6 S. v. 126.) 

Atpna’s statement, founded upon the letter of 
Mr. J. P. Aston to the Times, concerning the 
authorship of Sir John Chiverton, only presents 
one authority on the question. In recently pre- 
paring a monograph on the early life of Mr. 
Harrison Ainsworth, I have had occasion to make 
a close investigation into the real authorship of 
the romance in question. The results are these, 
For nearly forty years the authorship had been 
publicly attributed to Ainsworth, without any 
public denial upon the part of Mr. Aston until 
a week after the novelist’s death. I believe, how- 
ever, that prior to this Mr. Aston had made 
privately some claim upon the authorship, and, 
in order to test that claim, Mr. James Crossley, 
the President of the Chetham Society, submitted 
a proof to Ainsworth of a passage in the Man- 
chester School Register (vol. iii. pt. i. pp. 112-13) 
which relates to Mr. Aston. The proof originally 
stood : “In early professional life Mr. Aston was 
not unknown as an anonymous contributor to the 
popular annuals and periodicals both in prose and 
verse. One work, a romance entitled Sir John 
Chiverton, deserves especial mention as being 
referred to by Sir Walter Scott,” &c. In sending 
the proof in question Mr. Crossley asked Ains- 
worth to make any necessary corrections before 
finally going to press,as he (Mr. C.) felt a per- 
sonal interest in having the question satisfactorily 
settled. The proof was returned, and in the sen- 
tence beginning, ‘‘ One work, a romance entitled 
Sir John Chiverton,” Ainsworth interpolated, in 
his own handwriting, the very explicit words, 
“written in collaboration with Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth.” Further, with the corrected proof 
Mr. Crossley received a letter in which, referring 
to the authorship of Sir John Chiverton, the 
novelist remarked to the effect that he had now 
made that matter right. I may add that this 
statement appeared a month ago in an extensively 
circulated and well-known Manchester journal, 
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and up to the present date its accuracy remains | 
unquestioned. 

I have no desire to extend this note, but I may | 
be permitted to remark that the above-named | 
private notification by Mr. Aston that he was the | 
author of the romance was communicated by that 
gentleman to Mr. C. W. Sutton, Chief Librarian | 
of the Manchester Free Libraries, in a letter dated 
Nov. 13, 1877. In that letter Mr. Aston re- 
marked, “ Mr. Ainsworth never wrote a line of 
Sir John Chiverton, for which I am solely respon- | 
sible.” Referring to the “‘sole responsibility ” 
claimed by Mr. Aston, I find the following note, 
in the handwriting of the President of the Chet- | 
ham Society, on the fly-leaf of the copy of Sir | 
John Chiverton in Chetham’s Library in this city : 

“This work has been generally ascribed to Mr. Wil- 
liam Harrison Ainsworth, but in a letter written by Mr. 
John Partington Aston to Mr. Sutton, author of a List of 
Lancashire Authors, and which was read at the Man- 
chester Literary Club two or three weeks ago, Mr. Aston 
claims the entire property of the book, for which he 
rays he is solely responsible. In cases of disputed 
ownership it is always desirable to be perfectly accurate 
in making a claim, and in order to be correct to the 
letter he ought to have excepted the lines placed oppo- 
site to the commencement of the romance, ‘ Eustace, Xc.,’ 
which I supplied Mr. W. H. Ainsworth with at his 
request, asa motto for thetale. Mr. Ainsworth, whether 
the owner or not, evidently took great interest in the 
work, of which his father-in-law, Mr. Ebers, was even- 
tually the publisher.—Jas, Crosstey. 15 March, 1877.” 

These plain facts ought to carry some weight 
with them. In conclusion I may add, in regard 
to Mr. Aston’s “ sole responsibility,” that the very 
beautiful poetical dedication of Sir John Chiver- 
ton, which is infinitely superior to any other part 
of the contents of the volume, addressed “To » 
(Miss Ebers), was undoubtedly the production of 
Ainsworth, who at the time was deeply in the 
meshes of love with the beautiful daughter of his 
future father-in-law, Mr. John Ebers, the then 
well-known publisher of Old Bond Street and 
lessee of His Majesty’s Theatre. Jonny Evans. 

Manchester. 





“Avutp Rosin Gray” (6™ §. v. 145).—Al- 
though M. H. R. complains of the “confusion 
worse confounded ” which the writer of an article 
in Temple Bar has created by his article about 
the ballad of “ Auld Robin Gray,” he will, I hope, 
excuse me for remarking that his own explanation 





on the subject is somewhat confused. His words 
seem to imply that the song became popular | 
throughout the world only after Miss Stephens | 
sang it to a tune composed by the Rev. Henry 
Leeves. I can assure M. H. R. that the song 
was “popular” in Scotland, and, I doubt not, in 
English colonies (which I presume is the mean- | 
ing of M. H. R.’s “throughout the world”), | 
before Miss Stephens sang it. I had heard it 
sung to the old tune many times before Miss 





Stephens’s first appearance on the stage, which I 
had the pleasure of witnessing, about 1812 or 
1813, I think. The history of the ballad is so 
succinctly given in a note to the Songs of Eng- 
land, published in 1835, that I venture to tran- 
scribe it:— 

“ This tender song was composed about the vear 1772 
by Lady Ann Lindsay, daughter to the Earl of Balcarras, 
at a time when she was melancholy and amusing herself 
by writing a few poetical trifles. It came first before 
the world as a production of olden times, and even some 


| of its admirers were forward enough to ascribe it to 


David Rizzio, and had it sung before the lovely Mary 
Queen of Scots...... In 1823 Lady Ann Lindsay, then 
Lady Barnard, acknowledged the authorship in a letter 
to Sir Walter Scott,” 


C. Ross, 


Sir ALEXANDER Lesti£, or Batconir, Kyicnt, 
GeNeRAL OF THE Scottish Army (6 8. v. 27, 
112).—There is no mistake in the year, clearly 
written * 1691,” in the furlough to Capt. Stirling, 
I satisfied myself of this by personal inspection 
and the opinion of the officers of the Public 
Records. I was much struck by this date, being 
aware of the celebrated Fieldmarshal Alexander 
Leslie, who “ bearded the grim Wallenstein at 
Stralsund,” according to Carlyle, and led the 
Scots at Marston Moor. Yet I thought there 
might have been a later Sir Alexander—perhaps a 
natural son of his or of Gen. David Leslie—com- 
manding a Scottish army watching the north of 
England in 1691, when William III. was abroad, 
and his troops in Ireland fighting with those of 
James IT. But the silence of the records as to 
any such man appears, as Mr, CARMICHAEL 
shows, to prove his non-existence. The signature, 
in a bold, upright hand, with half a dozen dashes 
at the end, would settle the point, if one could 
compare it with another. But the letters (there 
are only two) of Fieldmarshal Leslie in the 
Calendar of Domestic State Papers (by Mr. W. D. 
Hamilton) for 1639-40 are mere copies. The 
character of the document, written by a secretary, 
seems earlier than 1691, and tallies more with 
what must be the real date, 1641. There was 
also then a Mungo Stirling, younger of Glorat, 
afterwards knighted, to whom the pass would 
apply. He was taken prisoner at Philiphaugh in 
1645, along with Sir George Stirling of Keir, and 
young Craigbarnet, also a Stirling. There are 
some interesting notices of the old Fieldmarshal 
in these Calendars. He was taken prisoner by one 
of Monk’s officers at Alyth, not far from Dundee, 
and sent to the Tower, about the time of the 
battle of Worcester ; was released on parole and 
allowed to remain at Seaton-Delaval, in Northum- 
berland, and afterwards to come to London and 
petition for his estates, probably confiscated. The 
last notice of him is March 28, 1654, still petition- 
ing the Council of State. He must have died 
about this latter date, and “sleeps,” as Carlyle 
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says, “ under his stone of honour in the kirk of 
his native Balgonie”—a peaceful end for a 
soldier of the Thirty Years’ War. J. Bay. 


Sr. Marcaret’s Caurcnyarp, WESTMINSTER 
(6 S. v. 128).—There stands in this area, which 
is now undergoing a most agreeable transforma- 
tion from a stony burying-ground to a verdant 
garth, pertaining to the abbey and the church, 
the tomb to which T, W. W. 3. refers as bearing 
the name of Tregonwell. The following are the 
two inscriptions thereon :— 

Here lyeth interred the Body of 
Alexander Davis 
of Ebury in the County of Middlesex Esquire 
who dyed July 2“ Anno Domini 1663 
/Etatis suze 30 
Here also lyeth Mary Tregonwell 
Wife first of y® said Alexander Davis 
afterwards of John Tregonwell of Dorset, Esq. 
and Daughter of Richard Dukeson, D.D. 
She wasa Lady of Exemplary Piety and Charity 
und dyed universally lamented 
on the eleventh day of July, 1717 
Aged 75 Years. 
The tomb is a low one, of common stone, covered 
with a thick moulded slab of black marble in- 
scribed as above. It is surrounded by an iron 
railing, and is always well cared for by the 
Grosvenor family, i.e, by the Duke of West- 
minster. 

“Sir Thomes Grosvenor, 3 Baronet, married Mary, 
the only daughter and heiress of Alexander Davies, of 
Ebury, co. Middlesex, by which alliance the Grosvenor 
Family acquired their great estates in London and its 
vicinity. Sir Thomas died 1700.”"—Burke’s Peerage. 
The tomb has always stood alone, all the others 
being flat gravestones. This privilege has been 
given because it stands close against the boundary, 
und so it is out of the way; also because it has 
ever been kept in good repair by an owner of 
ancient name and title. AN OLD InHABITANT. 


Surpron or Lyta Hatt, co. York (6" §. iv. 
369).—Thomas Dove, of Whitley and Cullercoats, 


Gent., who built a quaint gable-ended mansion 
house in Cullercoats in 1682, married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Richard Shipton, of Lyth, co. York, 
settlements on marriage being dated 1691, her 
portion being 2001, and Ralph Hedworth, of 
Chester Deanery, co. Durham, being one of the 
trustees. This mansion house is now surrounded 
by buildings, and has the initials “ T. & E. D.” on 
a gable, and the date 1682 roughly cut on a 
wooden door-head. This house was sold by John 
Dove, the son and heir, who was frequently de- 
scribed as of Wapping, in 1706, who married 
Sarah, one of the four daughters and coheiresses 
of Enoch Hudson, of Brunton, co. Northumberland, 
Gent., by whom he had a daughter Eleanor, who, 
marrying the Rev. Curwen Hudleston, carried the 
estates into that family, in which they are now 
vested. 

Thomas Dove was son and heir of John Dove, 
of Whitley, Gent., who appears to have been at 
that time proprietor of nearly the whole township 
of Cullercoats, by one of his wives ; by another he 
had an only daughter, heiress of a considerable 
fortune, who married Henry Hudson, of Whitley, 
Esq., and on whose marriage several settlements 
were made about 1690, both of her property and 
also of lands belonging to her husband by his 
father joining in such settlements. This Henry 
Hudson was younger son of Henry Hudson, senr., 
of Newbiggen, Northumberland, Gent., and bro- 
ther to the Enoch Hudson before mentioned as of 
Brunton. 

The mother of Henry Hudson’s bride, the 
heiress above mentioned, was Hannah Lascelles, 
sister of Elizabeth, wife of Richard Shipton, above 
mentioned. They had a brother, Mr. Daniel 
Lascelles, of Stank, co. York, who was ancestor of 
the Earl of Harewood. 

I have a good deal of information about the 
Hudson family, as also about the Doves, and 
should be glad if your correspondent could carry 
the pedigree further back. I commence with 


==Henry Hudson, the elder, of New-— 


| biggen, Gent. 
| 


Enoch Hudson, buried in———, dau. of W. Hutchinson, 
Sidgate, Newcastle, 1715. | Alderman, of Newcastle. 


| Rage 
Ruth=—Reynold Hall, Sarah—W. Hicks, of White- 
of Otterburn, haven, High Sheriff 
_| Esq. of Cumberland, s.p. 


Rev. Curwen—Eleanor. 


Hudleston. 


“ Arco,” By ALEXANDER, Eart or Crawrorp 
AND Batcarres (6 §, iv. 513).—There are plenty 
of references for the fact that the Argo was made 


Mary John 


Will 1700. 


| 
Henry Hudson, the younger, of—Sarah 
Whitley, Northumberland, Esq. | Dove. 


| all 
Hannah—Rob. Ellison, | 


Dove. Esq., of Ot- 
terburn. 


Elizabeth—Henry Hudson, of 
| Whiteley. 


f* 


W. ApAmson. 


with wood from Dodona; but perhaps the query of 
Mr. THEosaLp is most exactly met by Apollodorus 
(Bibl., i. 9, 16, p. 49): xara 5¢ mv mpwpav 
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évijppowev A@nva (ws nev dyyou THS Awédwridos 
EvAov. In the Argonautics of Orpheus there is 
similarly :— 


Ay) Tor’ exiipopeor ra Topaptas € €K Ave 


« pyyos, 
Apy sos Gero vni pes Aaty H] 
IlaAAddos €v veo) Tiv. 
Vv. 264-6, p. 48, Lips., 1764. 
There is a similar reference to the structure at 
line 1154. Tomarian in this extract is the same as 
Dodonean. The effect of this construction may be 
expressed in the lines of Claudian, De Bello Getico 
(xxvi. 17-19, p. 404, Lips., 1759):— 
“Nec nemoris tantum junxisse carentia sensu 
Robora, sed cxso Tmarii Jovis augure luco, 
Arbore presaga tabulas animasse loquaces.” 
Ep. Marsia.t. 
Kine Canvre (6 S. v. 9).—If the word parri- 
cide is here used in primary sense of killing 
one’s father, there seems not the slightest reason 
for applying it to Cnut. So far as I know, no 
chronicler, ancient or modern, has attributed 
Swegen’s mysterious death to his son’s instru- 
mentality. No mention is made of such a charge 
in Lappenberg’s Anglo-Saxons nor in Mr. Free- 
man’s Old English History. E. H. M. 


Ay Act or PARLIAMENT PROHIBITING THE 
CieRGY FroM WEARING Fur Cares or Tiprets 
(6™ 8. iv. 537).—The Act of Henry VIII. is one of 
the Acts which regulate the apparel of the clergy 
in this respect, as a sumptuary law enacted for 
their benefit. In 11 Ed. III. cap. 4— 


“It is accorded, that no man, nor woman, the king, 
queen, and people of holy church which may expend by 
year an C. lib, of their benefices at the least to the very 
value only except, shall wear no furre on his clothes 
upon the forfeiture of the said furre, and further to be 
punished at the king's will.” 

In 37 Ed. III. cap 13, there is,— 

“ That clerks which have degree in any church, cathe- 
dral, Xc., that hath such estate that requireth furre, 
shall do ‘and use according to the constitution of the 
same. And all other clerks which have ii. C. markes of 
Jand by years, shall wear and do as knights of the same 
rent......and that all these as well knights as clerks, 
which by this ordinance may wear furre in the winter, 
in the same manner shal! wear liding in the summer. 
Then comes the Act of 24 Hen. VIII. cap. 1 
entitled, “An Act for Reformation in Excess - 
Apparel,” at sect. 15 of which there is, after pro- 
vision for the dress of the higher clergy :— 

** And that none of the clergy under the degrees afore- 
said wear any manner of furres other than black conie, 
budge, gray conic, shanks, calaber gray, fich, fox, lamb, 
otter, and beaver.” 


Hy ot v TOT Por tv 


It is the prohibition of expensive furs, not simply 
of furs, which the Act provides for. The Acts 
against excess of apparel were repealed by 1 James 


c, 25. Ep. MarsHa.u. 


Numismatic (6" §. v. 9 
stamp of « lion walking 





).—The small round | 
west with a Spanish 


| legend encircling it, struck upon a sixpence, was 
| referred to some little time ago in one of the issues 
| of the Berliner Munz Blatter as Noth-Miinzen, or 
|money of necessity, struck by the Republic of 
Costa Rica. The legend runs as follows, “ Habi- 
litada por el gobierno,” and literally signifies 
qualified, or made fit for the Government. After 
1848 Costa Rica became separately independent, 
|and free from dependence upon the neighbouring 
republics. English shillings and sixpences are 
not unfrequently met with stamped in the manner 
described, and the time of issue may be taken, 
therefore, as being since 1848; they are made to 
serve as two real and one real pieces, and “ money 
of convenience ” would be a better designation for 
them than “ money of necessity.” 
S. CHURCHILL, 


Manchester, 


Tae Yarpiers or Enorianp (6 §. v. 27).— 
Yardley, in Hertfordshire, is a corruption of 
Ardeley, arising from the common folk using 4 
as an affix, ¢.g., yapron for “apron.” The parish 
vestry, about 1846, agreed to readopt the name of 
Ardeley , and in the “Ordn: ince Survey maps it is 
thus spelt. In Chauncey’s History of Hertford- 
shire, vol. i. p. 5, speaking of this parish, he says : 

* Ardeleage, Ardeley, Erdeley, Yardeley. It was part 
of the revenue of the Saxon Kings, and Athelstane, a 
famous Prince, gave eight houses with Luffenhall in this 
Vill by the name of Ardeleage to the church of St. Paul, 
London, by grant made in the Common Council of Eng- 
land. ‘This Vill was called Ardeleage in this grant 
from the situation of the Church and the Service of the 
inhabitants, who are for the most part bond Tenants to 
the King—for the word Ar or Arde signifies in the 
British and Saxon language the same with Super or 
Altus in the Latin, and Lay with Terra and Age the 
service of bondmen ; for the Church is built upon high 
ground, and most of the inhabitants still remain Copy- 
holders.” 

So far as Hertfordshire is concerned, I hope this 
will be satisfactory to G. E. Y. 
Harotp Mater, Lieut.-Col. 


rn 
v0, 


18th Hussars. 


“Tue Task” or A Parisn (6% §. v. 27). 
Old-fashioned readers must often in the present 
day feel surprised to find words which were in 
their youth used by every Englishman discussed 
by the curious as obsolete archaisms. For example, 
“fend” and “ lap,” which are, of course,in Walker's, 
and probably in every other modern, dictionary. 
Why should we have to look back to Burton’s 
Anatomy for “lap,” when every workman and 
woman speaks of edges—as of cloth, < or pie- 
crust—as “lapping” over, and when “ lappets,” 
| feathers, and diamonds are always indispe — 
lat court drawing-rooms? The “king’s task” 





» | clearly synonymous with king’s taxes. 
y §) 


CALCUTTENSIS. 

ExcomMUNICcCATION AyD Cursine (6" §, v. 43). 

—The archbishops of York could curse “ better” 
' 








|, "82. 
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even than the Spanish bishops. I shall print a 
very grand form, directed against those who in- 
vaded the liberty of St. Wilfrid, in the second 
volume of the Memorials of Ripon, which I am 
editing for the Surtees Society. For other forms 
see York Manual (Surtees Soc., vol. Ixiii.), pp. 86, 
119, xvi; Registr. Aberdon. (Spalding Club), vol. ii. 
pp. 31, 36, and on the subject generally Lyndwood, 
lib. v. tit. 17. oy we We 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Fry’s “ Pantocrapaia” (6 §S, v. 27).—There 
seems to have been only one edition ever pub- 
lished of this book. Lowndes’s Manual (1864) and 
the Bodleian Catalogue (1843) only mention the 
edition of 1799. Nor has there been any reprint, 
if Hodgson’s London Catalogue of Books published 
in Great Britain 1816-1851, and Low’s English 
Catalogue, 1835-1880, are to be trusted. 

G. F. B. B. 

No recent reprint of this work appears to exist. 
I have an interleaved copy of it, without title-page, 
before me, having been printed, I presume, in 1799, 
which contains many corrections, in MS., of the 
printed text. If Mr. Doran wants a more recent 
and trustworthy manual, comprising the alphabets 
and specimens of every language, he should secure 
a copy of Faulmann’s Jllustrirte Geschichte der 
Schrift (Wien, Hartleben, 1880, 8vo.), which can 
be had at the marvellously low price of 12s. 

H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


tHYMELESS Worps (6 §S. v. 46).—Among the 
sixteen words quoted by Mr. J. Branper 
Mattaews as having no rhyme are rhomb and 
scarf. To the former both bomb and ac-comb 
are pure rhymes. To the latter there is no 
word that rhymes both phonetically and ortho- 
graphically; but wharf and dwarf would be clearly 
admissible in any versification ; and laugh, chaff, 
quaff, half, calf, though not poetic rhymes, are in 
consonance with scarf. F, W. Tonk1y, 

Albion Chambers, Bristol. 


Cartes II.’s Hipinc Praces (6" §. iv. 207, 
198, 522 ; v. 28, 73).—There is an engraving of 
Moseley Hall at p. 101 of the Boscobel Tracts, 
published 1857, and the editor remarks, “ There 
is an air of seclusion and weather-beaten respecta- 
bility about Moseley Hall redolent of jack-boot 
and bandolier, sack and buff belt (and wanting 
nothing but the moat), which would strike an 
imaginative traveller at first glance.” A work 
published with illustrations in 1867, entitled 
Charles the Second, an Historical Drama, in five 
acts, by George Griffith, contains a long and care- 
fully compiled pedigree of the family of Whit- 
greave, the possessors of Moseley Hall. 

Husert Sirs. 





Are Toaps Porsonovs ? (6 S. iv. 429; v. 32). 
—This was a moot point in Gilbert White's time, 
and that accurate observer does not attempt to 
settle it :— 

“Tt is strange that the matter with regard to the 
venom of toads has not been yet settled. That they are 
not noxious to some animals is plain ; for ducks, buzzards, 
owls, stone curlews, and snakes eat them, to my know- 
ledge, with impunity. And I well remember the time, 
but was not an eyewitness to the fact (although numbers 
of persons were), when a quack at this village ate a toad, 
to make the country people stare; afterwards he drank 
oil.” —Natural History of Selborne, letter xvii. 

Mr. Jesse, in his marginal note to this passage, 

mentions the case of a gardener whose hand was 

poisoned by the secretion of a toad. The Annual 

Register gives two instances of toad-poisoning 

(quantum valeant), in 1768 (vol. xi.), and 1809 

(vol. li.). Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


As one who has kept toads in confinement, and 
carefully observed their habits in a state of nature, 
may I be allowed to state that I feel confident 
that Mr. Simcox’s schoolfellow was mistaken in 
supposing that a toad spat at him? Schoolboys 
are not often exact observers, and in his excite- 
ment he would naturally not notice how the 
reptile ejected the fluid. I have handled many 
toads, and can positively say that the secretion is 
never exuded from the mouth; and that it is 
injurious only if it is spilled on a cut or sore, 
and so mingles with the blood. Its use is un- 
doubtedly to defend the otherwise helpless 
animal from attacks by lizards, birds, and 
small animals. There is, however, one quadruped, 
the omnivorous hedgehog, which attacks and 
devours toads with impunity ; and the common 
snake also devours them. The frog does not 
possess this secretion, as its activity in leaping 
enables it to escape its enemies. The secretion of 
the toad is perfectly innocuous to its own species, 
as is the case also with the venom of poisonous 
snakes. I may add that when the late Mr. Buck- 
land says, “ Like the lizards, toads have glands in 
their skin which secrete a white, highly acid 
fluid,” he means newts or tritons. None of the 
true lizards have such glands. W. R. Tarte. 

Horsell, Woking. 


Portraits oF Wasutncton Irvine (6" S. iv. 
447, 490, 524; v. 36).—To make the list as 
perfect as possible, allow me to add that there is 
a small portrait of Washington Irving in Chambers’s 
Cyclopedia of English Literature (vol. ii. p. 594, 
ed. 1844). Epwarp H. Marsuaut, M.A. 


Tue Eriscopat Wic (6™ §. iv. 427, 493, 546 ; 
v. 36).—In a treatise on the hair and beard, en- 
titled “Trichocosmos,” n.d., it is positively 
asserted that the Hon. Richard Bagot, Bishop of 


Bath and Wells, was the first bishop who dis- 
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pensed with the wig, George IV., when Prince 
Regent, having said to him, in a joke, “ You are 
too handsome to wear a wig ; remember, when- 
ever I make you a bishop you may throw it aside.” 
His Majesty, however, when reminded of his pro- 
mise by the bishop reluctantly yielded assent. 
Wituiam Pratt. 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Sone or Soromoy, 1. 5 (6 §, iv. 537; v. 32). 


—The learned Rabbi 5S. Cohen expl tins the pas- 
sage thus, “ Fortifiez-moi avec des flacons”; and 
gives this note:— 

“ Voy. DLN, Hos. iii. 1; 2 Sam, vi. 19; 1 Chron. 
xvi. 3. Vulgate, fulcite me forilus. D. Calmet, donnez- 
moi des fleurs d'une odeur forte; suivant lui lhébreu 
signifie, soutenez-moi par des bouteilles; mais il s'attache 
au grec arnpicalé pe iv piporc, soutenez-moi par des 
parfums. On connait, dit-il, une plante nommée myrrhis, 
qui est bonne contre les vapeurs des femmes.” — Dcoscor., 
lib, iv. cap. iii. 

Wituram Ptatt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Mr, W. T. Lywy refers to the “reviving power 
of dried fruit.” In illustration of this it may be 
of interest to mention a statement made before the 
committee of the House of Lords on intemperance 
in 1877:— 

“Question 9994. What forms of food would come 
nearest to the place of it (aleohol) in the case of a man 
fatigued from overwork !—If 1 am fatigued from over- 
work personally, my food is very simple, I eat the 
raisins instead of taking the wine, I have had very 
large experience in that practice for thirty years. 

“9995, Is that the result of your personal experience, 
or have you heard it from others!—It is my own per- 
sonal experience, and I have recommended it to my 
personal friends, It is a limited experience, but I be- 
lieve that it is a very good and true experience.”— 
Report, iii. p. 243, evidence of Sir W. Gull, M.D. 

Ep. Marsnatt. 

“OTHER HALF HUNDRED” (6 §, iv. 536).— 
The error pointed out by your correspondent must 
have been made through inadvertence ; for the 
scholarship of the editor of Floriz and Blaunche- 
Slur (E.E.T.S.) would have prevented him from 
making such a blunder. Any one acquainted 
with an Anglo-Saxon grammar knows that the 
method of computation to which F. J. V. refers 
is common to both the Anglo-Saxon and the 
German languages, and also to the Scandinavian. 
Cf. Dr. March's Comparative Grammar of the 
Anglo-Saxon Language, p. 77 ; Vernon’s Anglo- 
Saxon Guide, pp. 36-7 ; and Rask’s Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar, by B. Thorpe, p. 44. Rask gives as 
an example, “per healf hund biscopa, 150 bishops ; 
prydde healf, two and a half.” Cf. also Ormulum: 

“ J] |=and] ta wass wel halif feorthe 3er [—34 years] 

patt comm na re33n onn eorpe.” 
LI. 8619-20. 
For further examples consult Dr. Stratmann’s 
Dict. of Old English, s.v. “ Half.” Cf., moreover, 


the use of sesqui in Latin, where in combination 
with numerals it helps to represent an integer 
and such « fraction over as the numeral denotes ; 
€.9., sesquioctavus=containing a whole and an 
eighth ; sestertius=semis-tertius—two and a half. 
The Greek idiom is similar, as tpitov xpiTdAav- 
tov=two talents and a half. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
“Gurrin” (6% §S, ii, 448; iii, 94; iv. 115, 
417; v. 54).—In Scotland, from the Cumbrian 
Border to the Spey, “ guff” is used as a synonym for 
fool or “ gowk.” Thus a silly fellow will often, 
and indifferently, be termed a “big guff,” a 
“stupid guff,” or even a “daft guff,” which last 
is equivalent to “fool-fool.” Though the term 
“ guff” is, or was, in common use in Scotland, 
“ vuffin” is never used for “fooling,” or in any 
other sense. With reference to “stark mad,” the 
old Scottish equivalent is “red-wode mad,” though 
“ wode” has actually the same meaning as “ mad.” 
Thus Scott, in the last part of “Thomas the 
Rbymer,” refers to Cospatrick ‘‘ riding down by 
the eildon tree ”: 
“ He stirred his steed as he were wode [mad |, 
Wi gilded spurs o’ faushion free.” 
Hesxry Kerr. 








Stocksteads, Manchester. 


Mopern Propnectiss : Cazorre (6 S. iv. 428 ; 
v. 13).—It may be interesting to relate the touch- 
ing and pathetic termination of the life of Cazotte. 
When the Revolution broke out he opposed it 
strenuously by his writings, but was unsuccessful. 
His correspondence with a Royalist agent having 
been seized on August 10, 1792, he was arrested, 
and confined in the Abbaye. After an examina- 
tion which lasted six-and-thirty hours, he was 
condemned to death. It is said that the public 
accuser could not refrain from paying a tribute 
of praise to the man whose life he sought to 
take. “ Why,” he said to Cazotte, “why am I 
forced to find you guilty after seventy-two years 
of virtue?” He died courageously on Septem- 
ber 25, saying, “ My dear wife, my dear children, 
do not weep; do not forget me, but, above all, re- 
member never to offend God.” 

Witiiam Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 


Taatcneo Cnuurcues (6™ §. ii. 447 ; iii. 56; 
iv. 117, 358; v. 56).—It may be of interest to 
inquirers on this point to know that thatched 
churches are to be found in counties Galway and 
Mayo. I know of one still used as a church and 
three others converted into schools ; they are all 
Roman Catholic. None of them are ceiled, but 
boards are nailed to the rafters over ee 

+ a ae 


Easter Ecos (6™ S. iv. 308, 478; v. 95).—If 
|I mistake not, Easter eggs were not inquired 
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about ; but why the hare as a toy was so mixed | doubt, named after the above battles. It may be 


up with them in German toy-shops—the hare, and 
not the eggs, being the point. Only one corre- 
spondent has hit the mark, and explained that in 


| 


stated that not far from the farm of Bunker’s Hill, 
above referred to, on the north side of the Irwell, 
is another farmhouse, rejoicing, or sorrowing, in 


German nursery lore it is the hare which is believed | the inelegant designation of “ Mucky Earth”; 


to lay the coloured eggs. 7. Be 
“Cuarvck” (6™ §. iv. 509; v. 91).—The Rev. 
T. L. O. Davies, in his recently published Supple- 
mentary English Glossary, quotes from Combe, 
Dr. Syntax, tour ii. c. 1; and Dickens, Chuzzlewit, 
ch. xlix., for the use of this word in the sense of 
to “throw.” He also gives the following quota- 
téon :— 
“Opinions gold or brass are null, 
Ve chuck our flattery or abuse 
Called Czesar’s due, as Charon’s dues, 
I’ the teeth of some dead sage or fool, 
To mend the grinning of a skull.” 
Mrs. Browning, Died. 
F. C, Brrxeeck Terry. 


Tue Name “ Howarp” (6™ S. iv. 206, 277; 
v. 94).—In all courtesy to Mr. Extwes, I would 
suggest that he has not, in his note at the last 
reference, shown any connexion between William 
Howard who was baptized on Jan. 1, 1689-99, 
and William Hayward who married An[{ne] Parra- 
dine, or with the William Hayward whose son 
Edward was baptized on July 6, 1687. Mr. 
Exwes’s facts merely prove that « William Howard, 
who was a son of another William Howard, had a 
daughter named Anne Parradine Howard ; that 
there was a person (who possibly might have been 
the father of William Howard the first named) 
called William Hayward, and that the maiden 
name of his wife was An[ne] Parradine; and, 
lastly, that there existed a person named William 
Hayward, whose son Edward was baptized on 
July 6, 1687. Suppose we admit that William 
Howard, the grandfather of Anne Parradine 
Howard, married a lady named Anne Parradine 
(and this state of circumstances would place Mr. 
E.Lwes’s argument in a more favourable position 
than that it now occupies); even then we shall 
prove only an identity of names among people 
living in the same town. Upon so unstable a 
foundation as a mere identity of names, although, 
as in this case, there be no anomaly as to dates, 
it is quite impossible to build a theory of the 
unity of those who, primé facie, are distinct. 

F, Sypyey WappINeTon, 

3, Crosby Square, E.C. 


“Bunker's Hitt” (6 §. iv. 48, 255; v. 57). 
—On a hill-top on the south side of the river 
Irwell, in Brandwood, North-East Lancashire, 
there is a farm called Bunker’s Hill. In the 





and not far off is another dubbed “‘ Gaumless 
End.” “ Gaumless,” in the Lancashire vernacular, 
is equivalent to foolish or stupid. 
Henry Kerr. 
Stocksteads, Manchester, 


There is a Bunker's Hill near Hampstead, 
between Wild Hatch and Spaniard’s Farm. Why 
so called I cannot say. E. T. E. 


Hooke Famity (6 §. iv. 469; v. 92).—In 
Thurloe’s State Papers, 1742, vol. i. p. 564, is a 
letter from William Hooke to the Protector, in 
which he thanks the Lord General for the favour 
his son has found in his (the Protector’s) eyes. 
Can any of your readers inform me who this son 
was ? J. S. A, 

Basingstoke. 


Will Branwuite communicate with me ? 
CuarLes WILLIAMS. 
9, Prince of Wales Road, Norwich. 


“To MAKE A LEG” 


iv. 215; v. 57).— 


(6 §, iii, 149, 337, 375; 


“ Uncovering the head, making a leg, and scraping on 
the ground, and such like courtesy, when Jesus is 
named.”"—Canne’s Necessity of Separation, 1634 (re- 
print, 1849, p. 125). 

“Rise up to thy elders, put off thy hat, make a leg.” 
—Comenius, Juxuu Linguarum, London, 1664, § 901. 

W. C. B. 
** Now there we left the milking pail, 
And to her mother went; 
And when we were come thither, 
I asked her consent. 
I doff'd my bat and made a leg, 
When I found her within, 
With ‘ How d’ ye do?’ and ‘ How d’ ye do?’ 
And ‘ How d’ ye do ?’ again.” 
“ Ballads of the Reign of Elizabeth,” Chappell’s + 
Musve of the Olden Time, vol, i. p. 147, 
A. B. 

“To pine with Dcoxe Humparey ” (6" §. iv. 
166, 337, 475; v. 58).—I have met with another 
passage in which this phrase is used :— 

** Nere breath, I durst not use my mistresse fan, 

Or walke attended with a hackney-man, 

Dine with Duke Humfrey in decayed Paules, 
Confound the streetes with chaos of old braules.” 
Follies Anatomie, by Henry Hutton, Dunelmensis, 
1619, p. 10 (reprinted for the Percy Society, 1842). 

F, C. Birxpeck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


colliery districts of Durham and Northumberland MistTLeTor AND Caristmas (6 §. iv. 509; v. 
there is at least one village of the above name, as | 14).—With regard to the etymology of the word 
well as others termed Camperdown, Waterloo, | “ mistletoe,” I would observe, in reply to G. L. F., 
&c. The hills, farmsteads, and villages were, no | that the A.-S. misteltén cannot possibly be con- 
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nected with mistl, different. Its cognates show 
this. We find in O.H.G. mistil, in O.N. mistilteinn, 
but in neither any adjective equivalent to A.-S. 


mistl, varius. Weigand, s.v. mistel, says: “ Ur- 
spriinglich deutsch, aber dunkler Wurzel.” Fick, 


vii. 240, suggests: “ Besser mihstila und von goth. 
math-stu-s (Grundform mihstu-) Mist, weil durch 
den Mist der Viel verpflanzt ?” 


A. L. Maynew. 
Oxford. 
Wuiskers—Movstacnes (6™ §. iv. 406; v. 
14).—The following passage is from a description 


of Holyrood in Scott’s Abbot, chap. xviii.:— 
‘There the soldier in buff and steel, his long sword 
jarring against the pavement, and his whiskered upper 
tip and frowning brow, looking an habitual defiance of 
danger, which perhaps was not always mé¢ good.” 


Wm. PEET. 


“ LET ME LIGHT MY PIPE AT YOUR LADYSHIP’S 
Eres” (6S. iv. 347; v. 16).—Our Poet Laureate, 
in his A Dream of Fair — says, speaking 
of Cleopatra’s “ piercing orbs ”:— 

** Still with their fires Love tipt his keenest darts ; 

As once they drew into two burning rings 
All beams of Love, melting the mighty hearts 
Of captains and of kings.” 


F. C. Brrxpeck Terry. 
Morris Dancers (6 §S. iv. 349, 524; v. 18). 
—On Plough Monday troops or “sets” from 


neighbour-villages annually visited the town. In 
the costume, which formed no small part of the 
rivalry of the sets, the most noticeable points were 
brown or black velveteen coats, covered with bows 
and streamers of bright ribbons ; tall hats banded 
from brim to crown with ribbon and adorned with 
a plume of feathers. Each troop was accompanied 
by a “ Moll,” a swain dressed as a woman, gene- 
rally in white muslin or extravagantly in the latest 
fashion. Dances were formed at intervals through 
the main streets, and largess solicited. An im- 
portant feature with some troops was a wooden 
plough drawn by four or six of the company; this 
formed the centre of a “round dance.” The Mad- 
ingley set was famous (about 1848) for their get- 
up and that of their “ Moll.” There was always a 
marked courtesy shown to the “ Moll,” which may 
have had an origin in some earlier form of morris 
dancing ; of this I should be glad to learn some- 
thing. I believe the custom is still observed, 
though possibly with “ maimed rites.” W. R. 
Chelsea. 


The following account of the Coronation fair in 
Hyde Park may be of interest to Mr. Hinserp:— 

**For the gratification of the multitude, at the soli- 
citation of Mr. Howes, M.P. for Lambeth, a fair was per- 
mitted to be holden in Hyde Park for two days, Thursday 
and Friday [June 28th and 29th, 1838], to which two 
more, Saturday and Monday, were subsequently added. 
The area allotted comprised nearly one-third of the park, 


| by theatres, taverns, 





extending from near the margin of the Serpentine river 
to within a short distance of Grosvenor Gate. To the 
interior there were eight entrances, the main one fifty 
feet wide, and the others thirty feet each. The aren 
within, measuring about 1,600 by 1,400 feet, was occupied 
and an endless tariety of exhibi- 
tions ; and the centre appropriated to lines of stalls, for 
the sale of fancy goods, sweetmeats, and toys. On 
Friday the fair was visited by Her Majesty in person.’ 
Annual Register, 1838, p. 107. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, 

Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


M.A. 


Srece or Cuepstow (6 §. iv. 307, 355, 476 ; 
v. 36)—Colonel Morgan was the same with 
General Sir Thomas Morgan, of whom a concise 
account may be found at p. 187 et seqg. of the 
Military Memoir of Col. John Birch, by the late 
Rev. John Webb, printed for the Camden Society, 
1873. There is, I believe, some slight inaccuracy 
in the pedigree of the Salmons there given, but I 
cannot now lay my hand on the correction. Kin- 
nesley in the query should have been Kinnersley. 
I have copies of several documents relating to Sir 
T. Morgan’s governorship of Jersey. 

T. W. Wess. 

InpicENous TreEs or Britain (6" S. iii. 468; 

91, 217; v. 37).—The Gaulish river-name Ver- 
nodubrum reminds me of Vernon, name of two 
places in France, which I have always supposed to 
have been corrupted down from a Vernodunum, 
Latinized from gwern-dun, “ the alder-tree hill.” 

R. 8. Cuarnocg. 


“ JenneT” (6S. iv. 288; v. 71).—Since writ- 
ing my note I find that it was in Lothair that Lord 
Beaconsfield used this em not in Endymion. 
See Lothair (1870), vol. i. pp. 18, 19:— 

“The dames and damsels oaied on their barbs and 

genets and thorough-bred hacks with such airy majesty; 
they were absolutely overwhelming wit h their bewilder- 
ing habits and their bewitching hats.” 
I may add, that in the article on Lothair in the 
Quarterly Review for July, 1870, the reviewer 
quotes the use of the words “ barbs and genets,” 
amongst other examples, to show that “the 
language is unnatural, as well as the story and the 
characters.” R. B. 


“ Pomatum” (6% §, iv. 8, 137, 318, 395; v. 
76).—Gerarde, in his Herbal (London, 1633), 
p. 1460, in chapter ci., “ Of the Apple Tree,” gives 
this receipt for pomatum:— 

“ There is likewise made an Ointment with the pulpe 
of Apples and Swines grease and Rose water, which is 
veed to beautifie the face, and to take away the rough- 
nesse of the skin, which is called in shops J’omatum: of 
the Apples whereof it is made.” 

Jounson Batty. 

Pallion Vicarage. 


Tae Deatu or Epwarp or LANcasTer AT 
Tewkessury (6 §. v. 6, 75).—It was a local 
tradition that the Prince was put to death in 
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Tewkesbury, and the house where this is supposed | 
to have taken place was shown: “The Prince of 
Wales is supposed to have been murdered in the 
house belonging to, and in the possession of, Mr. 
Webb, an ironmonger” (Rudder, History of 
Gloucestershire, p. 736, London, 1779). 


Ep. Marsnann. | 


FoxeraL Armover is Cnuurcnes (5™ §, ix. 
429 ; x. 11, 73, 129, 152, 199, 276, 317; xi. 73, 
178, 5, 457; xii. 155; 6 8. i. 44635 iL 
218, 477; iv. 38, 256, 314; v. 58).—The follow- 
ing interesting examples of funeral armour have 
come under my notice recently. At Turvey, Beds., 
hung up at the east end of the south aisle are two 
helmets (one supporting the crest of the Mordaunt 
family, a blackamoor’s head banded), a short 
straight sword, a wooden shield gilt, and em- 
blazoned with a quartered coat of arms; two 
gauntlets, a pair of spurs, two iron rings or collars, 
and a ldton, black with gilt ends. From the south 
wall of the chancel at Chipstead Church, Surrey, 
hangs a banner bearing the arms of the Stevens 
family, on a chevron inter three demi-lions ramp., 
as many crosslets ; above is a helmet surmounted 
by the crest, an eagle’s head and wings disp. 
In the north chancel at Willington, Beds., hangs 
a helmet with a crest above ; a griffin’s head and 
wings gules, armed or. In the chancel is another 
helmet. <A short distance from it hangs a tabard, 
but no device can now be traced upon it. At 
Reigate, Surrey, there are five helmets and one | 
gauntlet ; and one helmet at each of the following 
churches, Cheam and Merton in Surrey, and 
Elstow and Bromham in Beds. 











W. A. WELLts. 


Grastonevry, “tHe Town or Oaks” (6 §. 
iv, 329; v. 14).—The main argument against the 
name of Glastonbury being connected with glastan 

=an oak, is that the Chronicle, the oldest, form 
of the word is Glestinga burh, i.¢., the burh or 
fortress of the Glesting clan. That there was a 
clan of Glestings Mr. Kemble maintains he can 
prove from documentary evidence. See Grant 
Allen, Anglo-Saxon Britain, 1881, pp. 194, 201. 
The glastan derivation is merely a guess, and not 
a very plausible one, as it does not take into 
account the termination -inga, which is clearly a 
gen. pl. of the well-known patronymic form ending 
in ing. A. L. Maruezw. 

Oxford. 


WetsumMen IN Dorsetsnire (6 §., ii. 227).— 


There is a pamphlet on the Welsh in Dorset by 
Mr. Thomas Kerslake, of Bristol, published in 1879. 
Tiny Tim. 


TRANSLATIONS OF BERANGER’s “ Ror p’YveETor” 
(6 S. v. 9)—My library possesses only two 
volumes of translations from Béranger. These are: 
“Songs of Béranger, translated by the Author of | 





the Exile of Idria, &e. With a Sketch of the Life 
of Béranger up to the Present Time” (Pickering, 


11837; dedication signed “J. G. H. B.”); and 


One Hundred Songs of Pirrre-Jear de Béranger, 
with translations by William Young (Chapman 


i& Hall, 1847). The latter only has Le Roti 


d’Yvetot. The translation begins: 
“There was a King of Yvetot once 
But little known in story,” &c. 
It is decidedly inferior to Thackeray’s spirited 
version, which I suppose will be found among his 
ballads, but I cannot turn to it now. C. M. I. 
Athenzum Club, 


I think there is an English verse translation in 
Oxenford’s Illustrated Book of French Songs, pub- 
lished at the office of the Illustrated London News 
about 1855 or 1860. Tuomas STRATTON, 


Fonts oF tHE Restoration Periop (6™ §, 
v. 9).—In some exceptional places it is quite 
possible that fonts of this particular date are not 
unfrequently met with, but thev are assuredly not 
general, The main portion of England’s old fonts 
belong to the Perpendicular epoch, 1.€., A.D. 1377- 
1546. Next, perhaps, as regards numbers, are 
those pertaining to the Norman age, 7.¢., A.D. 1066- 
1154; and there are at present existing almost as 
many Early English ones, 7@.¢., A.D. 1154-1272. 
As compared with any one of the three recognized 
architectural periods above defined, fonts dating 
from Charles II.’s time are extremely rare. 

Harry Hews. 

Exeter. 


Dove-tait (6% §, vy. 26).—An etymologist who 
is not satisfied with the received derivation of 
dove-tail must be difficult to please. The likeness 
of this form of joint to the expanded tail of a bird 
is so obvious as naturally to give rise to its name ; 
and accordingly this has happened not only in 
English, but in other languages. The French term 
is “& queue d’aronde” (aronde in Old French 
hirondelle, see Littré), and the German is 
“ Schwalben-schwanz” ; the only difference be- 
tween these words and ours being that the swallow 
is taken as the type instead of the dove. No 
reason is given by your correspondent for rejecting 
this simple and natural explanation of the name 
dove-tail; and the suggestion that it owes its 
origin to a supposed, but hitherto unheard of, 
French word douve-taille, meaning “ stave-cut- 
ting,” is not calculated to disturb the popular 
belief. G. F. 8S. E. 


“STRAIGHT AS A Loitcn” (6 §. vy. 28).—On 
reading your correspondent’s query it at once 
struck me that the simile quoted by him meant 
“as straight as a loach,” a small straight fish allied 
to the minnow and found in some of the Yorkshire 
streams. Mr. J. Clough Robinson gives the 
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simile in his Dialect of Leeds, and in a foot-note, | Jamaica is given in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 


p. 407, says, probably larch. At p. 353, however, 
he gives, “* Loitch, a small fresh-water fish.” Hence 
I think my explanation is the true one. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 
Bailey’s Dictionary has, “ Loich (old stat.), cod, 
ling, lob, &c.” Eowarp H. Marsan, M.A, 


A “loitch” is a leech. I have heard the ex- 
pression used for many a year. 
Epmounp WarTerTon, 
Deeping Waterton Hall, Market Deeping, Linc. 
“Arr” (6™ S. v. 28).—See note “On the 
Modern Use of the Word Art” in “N,. & Q.,” 
4" §. vii. 89. D. 8. G. 


Exetisn ArmoriaL Grass (6% S, vy. 44).— 
G. W. M. ought to have very good reasons for 
believing the arms to be coeval with the bearers, 
as genealogical windows have always been in 
favour. Winston’s two volumes are of great use 
in discriminating the styles of various periods. I 
have by me the arms of a mother, her son, and her 
grandson, all of Tudor period, but the mother’s 
shield is in a later style of the art than her 
descendants’, and is a fine sample of that style. 

ie 

A Svrerstition (6% §. vy. 46).—That the 
crowing of a cock foretells the arrival of strangers 
seems to be a wide-spread superstition. It pre- 
vails in Devonshire (see “ N. & Q.,” 5t® S. vi. 397) 
and in the north-east of Scotland (see Gregor's Folk- 
lore of North-East of Scotland, p. 140, 1881), as 
well as in the district alluded to, but unfortunately 
not named, by Dr. Brewer. Ww». Pencetty. 

Torquay. 


Dr. Brewer ought to have given the locality of 

his “superstition.” The same piece of folk-lore 
prevails in North Yorkshire. It is also alluded to 
by Mr. Henderson in his Folk-lore of the Northern 
Counties, p. 123, 1879 :— 
A cock crowing on the threshold or a humble bee 
entering a house are in Buckinghamshire deemed 
omens of a visitor. To turn the bee out is a most in- 
hospitable action.” 


“ 


F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 

Mrs. Teresta Constantia Puivurps (6™ §, 
v. 52).—This once notorious lady published an 
Apology for her conduct in three volumes, n.d. 
I have also note of Theresia Constantia Muilman’s 
Letter humbly Addressed to the Rt. Hon. the Earl 
of Chesterfield, 1756, and also of Remarks on Mrs. 
Muilman’s Letter, by a Lady. Portrait collectors 
are well acquainted with several mezzotint re- 
presentations of her impudent face and buxom 
figure. That which was probably prefixed to her 
Apology bears her autograph. An amusing 
account of her life and various marriages in 





vol. xxxvi. p. 83. She died at Kingston in 1765, 
persecuted by creditors, and “unlamented by a 
single person.” CaLCUTTENSIS, 


Freemasons (6% §. v. 48).—The most recent 
authority on the subject of Freemasonry writes :— 
“The word Freemason has been derived from the 
Norman-French frere macon, brother mason, and 
also from the expression ‘freestone mason.’” (Mr. 
W.C. Smith in Encyclopedia Britannica, 1879). 
But, if I may hazard a conjecture upon so caliginous 
a subject, the French franc-maconnerie and the 
German freimaureret seem to point to a deriva- 
tion—given by some writers—from the “ freedom” 
of the early masons (by special Papal enactments) 
from various laws and restrictions affecting 
ordinary artisans. 

Epwarp H. Marsnati, M.A. 

The following entries occur in the church- 
wardens’ accounts of a parish not far from Tor- 
quay in the year 1596-7 :— 

“Tte paid to a free mason for trymeng of 2 wyn- 
dowes, xs. 

“Ttem paid the glassier for tremeng of the same win- 
dows, xs.” 

Wa. Pencetty. 

Torquay. 


“ AGITATE, AGITATE, AGITATE” (6 §S. vy. 88, 
116).—See Torrens’s Life of Lord Melbourne, 
vol. i. p. 320; also Spencer Walpole’s History of 
England, from Conclusion of the Great War in 
1815, vol. iii. p.143. E. Learon BLeykinsorr. 


“Deck ” or Carns (6™ S. iv. 509 ; v. 91, 116). 
—There is a game called “ twenty-fives,’” much 
played in the army, in which the “turn-up” or 
trump card is called the “deck-head.” There is 
an obsolete word used in the same game, viz., 
renege, signifying to revoke. The word appears 
in Antony and Cleopatra, act I. sc. i.; and in the 
edition of 1826, annotated by Singer, the meaning 
is given as “renounce.” It is also used in King 
Lear, and by Stanyhurst in neid, Il. Chaucer 
has a form of the word, reneyes. It is curious 
that the word should now only survive in a game 
of cards, It testifies to the antiquity of this par- 
ticular game. A variety of the same game is 
played in Ireland, called “ spoil-fives.” 

E. T. Evans. 

63, Fellows Road, N.W. 


LixcotnsHire Provinciatisms (6 S§. iii. 364, 
514; iv. 238; v. 55).—No doubt R. R. is correct 
in saying that thick and foggy weather is called 


| roaky at Boston; but in South Lincolnshire I 


have had the word spelt to me rooky, as I have 
already mentioned, and also rorky, roaky, rawky, 
and raukeg. In fact, no one seems to know which 
is the correct spelling, and I have inquired of 
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many. I fancied that rooky was from the Flemish 
roock=smoke, whilst rawky more resembles the 
German rauch. On the other hand, Heath’s Dic- 
tionary gives rooky as signifying musty. A few 
days ago I gave directions for an apple tree to be 
removed a few yards to a more open site. It had 
been crowded up, and was rather one-sided in 
consequence. I ordered the thin side to be turned 
in a certain direction. ‘‘ You mean the slack side 
of the tree, sir,” said one of the men. 
Epmunp WaTERTON. 


Tue Cavsat “Do” (6 §. iv. 408; v. 53).— 
As to the instance given at the former reference of 
the use of do in the sense “ to cause,” or “ to make,” 
[do not purpose further referring, but I think as 
strange a meaning once attached to that word 
when it was used as an equivalent to put. In 
the “Shepherd’s Play,” from the Wakefield 
Mysteries (1409), occurs this line (spoken by Ter- 
tius Pastor) :— 

“ Syn they maintain their theft let do them to dede.” 
Tyndale, that grand and vigorous old writer, to 
whose nervous translation of the Bible the Eng- 
lish language is much indebted, wrote, in 1538, 
‘© Do on him a garment.” In both these in- 
stances do is used in the sense of put. I cannot 
find it appears earlier than in the Handlyne Synne, 
wherein the line occurs :— 
“To do a man to deth parfore.” 
The use of do as an auxiliary seems relatively 
modern, yet we find in King Alfred’s writings “‘ he 
doth withstand.” In Somersetshire and in other 
places it is customary to say “he do be” instead 
of “he is.” I do not find a later use of do in the 
sense of put than appears in Tyndale’s version. 
RicnarD J. Ke.ty. 
Tuam. 


Poputar Names ror THE Cornace (6 §. iv. 
327; v. 17).—Cf. also Green’s Tu Quoque; ovr, The 
City Gallant: “ A close heart and free hand make 
aman admired: a testern or a shilling to servant 
that brings you a glass of beer, binds his hands to 
his lips.” The following passage, moreover, seems 
worthy of being quoted under the above heading € 

“ There is in a curious old book—a big and heavy box k, 
printed in the year 1600 (De Morgan, Arithmetical Dooks, 
p. 31)—a versified description of the aliquot parts of a 
shilling :— 

“ A farthing first findes forty-eight, 

An halfpenny hopes for twenty-four, 
Three farthings seeks out sixteen straight, 
A peny puls a dozen lower ; 
Dicke Dandiprat drewe eight out deade ; 
Twopence tooke six, and went his way ; 
Tom Trip-and-goe with four is fled, 
But Goodman Grote on three doth stay ; 
A testine only two doth take ; 
Moe parts a shilling cannot make.” 

Sir J. Bowring, The Decimal System, 1854, pp. 110-1. 


C. Birxpeck Terry. 








| But whether a sonnet is written 








Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Sonnets of “ yee Centuries: a Selection, including many 
Examples hitherto Unpublished. Edited by T. Hall 


Caine. (Stock.) 
Tn modern sonnet-revival appears to be passing from 
the enthusiastic to that purely critical stage when 
matter tends to become secondary to form, and it is pro- 
bable that we shall hear of a good many ingenious 
theories not dreamt of in the philosophy of the great 
poets to whom we owe our masterpieces in this way. 
according to the 
straitest sect of the Italians, or condescends to the hope- 
less heresy of couplets, the final question will still be, 
What is its value asa poem? It may also be predicted 
with safety that there will be always more sonneteers 
than good sonnets. Every one remembers Boileau's 
famous line about a “ sonnet sans défauts,” but few have 
the courage to quote what follows :— 
* Mais en vain mille auteurs y pensent arriver ; 
Et cet heureux phénix est encore 4 trouver.” 
It may be gathered from what has been said above that 
we do not find ourselves entirely in accord with Mr. 
Caine’s somewhat super-subtle introduction. But it is 
pleasanter to praise the evident sincerity of his views, 
und the = nt research which he has brought to his 
task, as well as the admirable way in which he has been 
seconded by his publisher. The get-up of this book as 
to paper, type, and size is almost ideal. If there bea 
defect in the arrangement of the contents it ariee s chiefly 
from two causes—the necessity (dura mecessitas/) for 
novelty and Mr. Caine’s position as latest in al ng train 
of sonnet anthologists. He has endeavoured to secure 
distinction for his collection by including unpublished 
work; and it is obvious (for reasons known to every 
editor) that no gathering from the work of living writers, 
much less from the unpublished work of living writers, 
can be in any sense “ quintessential. ” For example, had 
Mr. Swinburne been a deceased author, no judicious 
admirers of his genius we uld do him the ill turn of in- 
cluding among his more laudable efforts the pair of 
sonnets on Carlyle’s Reminiscences. Nor can a o nnet 
which contains such lines as 
“ Albeit his world 
In these few piteous psces then was furled”’ 
be regarded as worthy of such a justly acknowledged 
master of diction as Mr. Dante Rossetti. Nowhere, too, 
we imagine, but in a “ disinterested” contribution would 
Mr. Roden Noel be permitted to rhyme “ laughter” with 
“water.” On the a r band, Sir Noel Paton’s “ Mid- 
night Wind,” Mr. W. B. Scott's “ Garland for Advancing 
Yei irs, ’ Mies R ot “To Day's Burden,” Mr. Watts’s 
* Parable Sonnets,” Mrs, Meynell’s “ Renouncement,” 
and Mr. Gosse's “ Importunity,” are distinct gains to our 
literature, and will probably find a place in future 
antholo gies. Mr. Caine’s collection also includes so mo 
examples of publi ished work not found in previous co 
lections, _ he cannot be said to have exhausted the 
field. It is by accident, no doubt, that Mr. Lang’s fault- 
less “ Natural Theology” finds no place in it. Mr. 
Caine refers to Sir Wi liam Hamilton in a note, but gives 
us no specimen of his powers. And is there nothing 
of Chauncy Hare Townshend, of W. J, Linton, of William 
Barnes, of John Wilson? Surely, too, that sampling of 
American sonnet writers is imperfect which gives notuing 
of O. W. Holmes, H. Timrod, Paul Hayne, and Richard 
Watson Gilder. But if Mr. Caine has not remembered 
everybody, he has at least produced an attractive volume, 
which cannot be exactly compared with any of its pre- 
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decessors, and which, if not precisely final, will always 
deserve a place upon our shelves. 


American Men of Lette Washington 
Charles Dudley Warner.—Noah We 
E. Scudder. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Tuts new series is edited by Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, 

and fitly commences with life of Washington Irving, 

the first American writer who attained a European 
reputation, Mr. Warner, who has undertaken the first 
volume of this series, wrote the introduction to the 

“Geoffrey Crayon” edition of Washington Irving's 

works which was published some little time ago. So 

abundant are the materials for this sketch that Mr. 

Warner's difficulty has rather been how to avoid over- 

crowding his little volume with interesting reminis- 

cences. Of the charming style of Irving's writings the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” have no need to be reminded; but 
it is much to be regretted that his works should be 
neglected by the rising generation. The amiability of 
his character added an additional zest te the purity of 

his style, and it would be difficult indeed to find a 

better model for the young literary aspirant than 

Washington Irving. Few nobler instances could be 

found in literary history than the abandonment of his 

long cherished scheme of writing the history of the Con- 

quest of Mexico to Mr. W. H. Prescott. With such a 

subject we need hardly say that Mr. Warner has not 

failed to produce a very interesting book. 

The subject of Mr. Scudder’s sketch is that of a very 
different type of man. Noah Webster, who in this 
country mainly remembered as a compiler of an 
American dictionary, was born in the little village of 
West Hartford on October 16, 1758. When at college 
he served as a private in the revolutionary army. During 
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the earlier part of his career Webster supported himself 


by teaching. Unlike Irving, he was a typical American, 
with all the distinct individuality of his race. A man of 
indomitable will, extraordinary perseverance, and, above 
all, of unlimited faith in himself. Though without much 
depth of learning, there was no literary work that he did 
not think himeelf. capable of undertaking. Whether he 
was writing on the de composition of white lead paint or 
a cure for cancer, or revising the Bible, his confidence 
never failed him, Through the means of his Spelling- 
Book, which was published in 1783, and his Dictionary, 
which did not appear until 1828, he exercised great 
influence on the formation of American orthography. 
He died in 1843, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. We 
especially commend the attention of our readers to the 
chapter on the American dictionary of the English 
language, in which much interesting information will be 
found. The publishers of this series are to be con- 
gratulated upon having produced such readable and 
handy volumes, printed in a clear type and on excellent 
paper. If a complete list of the works of each “man 
of letters” was added to each volume we think it 
would still further increase the usefulness of the series. 


Re yal Commission on IJTistorical Manuscr 
Report. (Stationery Office. ) 
To write a review of a huge volume such as this is im- 
possible within the lines at our disposal. To pick out here 
and there a fact for comment, leaving a hundred other 
things more important untouched upon, suggests un 
pleasantly that we have but opened the book at random, 
and remarked on the first matter that caught the eye 
This would, in the present case, be a most unfair assump- 
tion. We have read every word of the ponderous folio, 
and are quite sure that it is of equal importance to 
students with any of its predecessors. The only marked 
falling off in interest is in the portion devoted to the 


pts. Eighth 


MSS. of the House of Lords. There the calendarers 
have got down to the re ign of ( sharle *s II., and it cannot 
be pretended that that time of “evil days” and “ evil 
tongues ” is equal in fascination with the fierce struggle 
of the Civil War. Though containing far less that 
appeals to the imagination, we are not sure that, viewed in 
the white light of history, the disclosures are not as 
important. We yet but “dimly realize what a sink of 
iniquity the men of the res stored monarchy lived in, 
The papers here will help to fill out the picture. The 
records of the Corporation of Leicester have been care- 
fully examined. They are probably as important ag 
those of any borough in the three kingdoms. The series 
of royal charters o — with two documents dated in the 
first year of King John, and the mass of papers relating 
to the public matters of the town is simply enormous, 
The gild rolls begin in the same reign, and we should 
conjecture, from the evidence we have here, that they are 
so important that every line of them should be published 
with all convenient speed. In the 39 eney III. we 
find a charter, printed in full, by which primogeniture 
was substituted for the custom of inheritance known as 
forough English. It is said to have been given ‘“‘ assensu 
et voluntate omnium burgensium.’’ Among the letters 
in the possession of the Earl of Denbigh is a document 
written in November, 1648, from some place in the 
Netherlands, from which it appears that the writer, who 
was a Royalist, knew of a plot to murder Col. Thomas 
Rainborowe. The letter must have been written early 
in the month, for Rainborowe was killed in an inn at 
Doncaster by certain adventurers from Pontefract Castle 
29. It has been the common opinion that this 
cruel deed was conceived and executed by members of 
the Pontefract garrison only. This letter, however, 
makes it not improbable that they had received instruc- 
tions from the leaders of the party beyond the sea. 





on October 


Mr. Kersnaw, the Herarion 
Library, engaged on Ste Lambeth Library: 
Manual of History, Cont and Literary Annals. 
An account of the building and its ancient surroundings 
will be given, together with a description of its prin- 
cipal treasures. Mr, Elliot Stock will be the publisher. 

Mr. G. L. Gomme will give an account of books on 
local government in the March number of the Biblio- 
grapher. 


of Lambeth Palace 
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dD He died Sept, 7. 
James's, Westminster, 
voved to the east end 
Abbey, May 17, 1732. 


aniel Pulteney”) 
1731, and w buried at St 
Sept. 14,1731. The body was ren 
of the south cloister of Westminster 
See Col. Chester's West: Abbey Reviste 

AUSTRALIAN Henatpry (ante, pp. 104, 123) 
spondent asks who authorizes or invents the 
the various colonies, 


A. G.—You shall hear from us. 
MacapamM.—Initialled 
We can take no notice of anonymous communications. 


Enquirer (“ 
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E ditorial C ommunications st 

Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries”? Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we cam make no exception. 


ild be addressed to “ The 
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